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us a rattlesnake. 
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Introduction. THIS 



The favorite Jap punch is below the belt. Probably no 
army in the history of warfare has equalled the Jajw in 
treachery and craftiness. From the sneak raid on Pearl 
Harbor, through the various Asiatic and Pacific island 
campaigns, the Japs have used every trick, every deceit 
to gain advantage. Now, as they’re backed tighter and 
tighter against the wall and know they’re lighting a los- 
ing, suicidal battle, they can be expected to depart tur 
thcr and further from orthodox tactics, rely more and 
more on trickery. The first thing any soldier who is to 
light against the Japs must learn is that under no 

circumstances arc they to be trusted. 

Apart from his skill in deception, the Jap soldier has 
several outstanding military virtues. He obeys orders 
implicitly, lie figltLs on until he's killed, even when 
sick or wounded. His. endurance and stamina hold up 
under the most trying conditions. He can cnim tn the: 
held on a minimum maintenance commitment. Hes 
unusually skillful at cover, camouflage, and concealment. 

But the Jap soldier also has several outstanding mili- 
tary weaknesses. Rigorously regimented from early 
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childhood, he has never learned how to think for him 
self. Tie’s slow in his reactions, lie sticks too rigor, 
ously to n plan once made and fails to use initiative or 
imagination in adapting it to changing conditions. As 
a result of these, he’s at a particular disadvantage when 
surprised. 

The way to beat the Jap is to surpass his virtues and 
take advantage of his weaknesses. A good many of the 
Jap antipersonnel measures described in the following 
pages are orthodox military tactics which we already use 
or ran easily learn to use— better than the jap uses them. 
'ITic bclow-thc-belt measures can ire counteracted by 
knowing what those measures arc and knowing that they 
a || depend on one factor— surprise. The antidote to 
surprise is alertness. 

Only the head of a |ioisonous snake is dangerous. 
Only a small part of his head— the fangs; the brain pari 
is pretty inadequate. The more we know about him— 
the more vve use our better brains — the less dangerous 
he becomes. Flis one chance is to surprise us. II he fails 
to du that, his chances against us arc zero. 
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CHAPTER 



A |.ip can invent ruses as easily as a goldbrick can 
invent diseases. All |ap ruses, however, follow the same 
basic pattern — making danger appear harmless. A lap 
pretends to surrender, he pretends to he wounded or 
dead, lie pretends to he a friendly civilian or one ot our 
troops — all for the purpose ol getting us to let down our 
guard so that he can kill us, capture us, contuse us, or 
wreck our materiel and installations. 

At least 9 o percent of reported Jap ruses arc built 
around one or those tour deceptions. The remaining 
10 percent use different materials but keep to the same 
pattern. 

PHONY SURRENDER 

'Hie Japs have pulled— or tried to pul! the phony 
surrender in virtually every operation since Pearl Harbor. 

It may be a single man pretending to give up— coming 
forward with hands in the air to prove his good inten- 
tions. Then all at once, when he gets within range, 
hand grenades fly out I rum his raised hands. Oi possibly 
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the hand grenades or a lew Molotov cocktails arc hid- 
den -HemjHirarily -inside his iloihmg. One Jap had the 
grenade lied to Ins wrist, lie waited until he was very 
close, then rapped the grenade against his steel helmet 
and blew up one jap and several “Yanejuis”. 



NOTE: 
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Or the single man may hr a decoy. On Kwajarm, a 
Jap came out 01 a besieged j*iUIm*x with baud', stretched 
and obviously empty. When five of our men went alter 
him, Jap ins.de the pillbox picked nil three ot them. 
In the Philippines, a Jap waved a white iiag on a lull. 
When out troops ceased filing, he motioned tor them 
to come to him. and as they stood up. Japs hidden 
around the Iws c ol the hill opened lire. 
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A more elaborate example occurred a few days after 
..or Marines landed «n the Solomons. A Jap captain 
walked into a division CP and surrendered. 1 Ic also 
surrendered the labor battalion of which hr was com 
wander: the men were waiting some distance down the 
beach. hr said, for n detail to he sent out to bring them 
, n A colonel and a detachment ol 20 Marines were 
*nt to the spot in a landing boat. As they stepped 
ashore, they were all killed excrpi a sergeant, who man- 
aged to return, wounded, to base. The Marines who 
rounded up the laps shortly afterwards found that in 
stead of belonging to a labor battalion, the Japs were a 
spcxiii! weapon* detachment. 200 strong. 

Here arc some other typical examples, chosen at ran 

dom from action reports: 

In New Guinea, a group ol Japs cried out in I tiglish. 

• We give up." but blasted tlie MUed troojjs "ho ap 

preetched to take them prisoner. 

On Saipan, Japs hidden in tunnels came out ostensibly 

:u surrender and then opened fire on our troopv 

hi l.cyte, several laps came toward our positions stat- 
mg that they wanted to surrender. When they got clove 
enough, they started throwing hand grenades. 

The obvio* s countermeasure to this ruse is to shoot 
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TAKE 'EM OFF/ 
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down everv Jap who offers to surrender. Rut prisoners 
arc very valuable for intelligence purposes. Our troops 
in the field have worked out a better solution. They 
insist that Japs who offer to surrender stiip to the skin 
before they’re allowed to come forward; if an interpreter 
isn’t handy, it’s easy enough to get this across l»> sign 



language. Only one of our troops exposes himsclt to 
accept the surieiulcr; the rest of the unit remains con- 
cealed, covering him by tire. Prisoners are made to walk 
with both hands on top of their licads, and they aren't 
jK-rinitted to approach dose enough to kick their captor 
in the groin, Captured Japs are never used as guides. 
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This fap. half buried in volcanic ash. loo^s IO(i% dead. 
Bui the Marine at the edge of the shell crater isn't so 
sure', he feet a hand grenade within easy reach of the 
corpse’s right hand. 
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The corpse has come nitre. Hut he s covered by \fl ear - 
bines and the .Marine standing near him has appropriated 
his grenade. The fap, in dumb show, offers to surrender 
in exchange for a ugaret. 








The /'.if giittj is si nit ti With if hul f-> molded ctgaret. The 
Marine, however, carefully favps his distance, and the 
lap isn't (/Hatred to get rip, there may be a pull-type 
booby trap attached to ht.t body. 




I hr Mantles tie a rape to the Jap's wrists and drag Aim 
up the crater. A oth/ng goes off. Sow it's a job for the 
litter beaters. ( l Leatherneck^ Magazine photographer 
snapped this sequence on I wo finta.) 
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PLAYING POSSUM 

Playing dead or woo n« fed another trick the lops 

have tried dur.ng nearly every operation. Sometime 
it5 merely to save their own skin. But more often « % 
a ruse to get behind their enemy. After he passrs. they 
come to life and open tire or throw hand grenades at h.s 

back. 

In the heat of battle or in jungle or broken country, 
playing possum is fairly easy. But the ottui ui\ 
not on concealment hut on their own ability to rcm.rn 
motionless tor long periods. On kwajaJem. to, example 
enemy soldiers lav in full view among the bod, vs of 




Japanese dead, biding their time until worthwhile targets 
should present themselves. A U. S junior other, stood 
close- beside one of these live corpses for a considerable 
period, presenting a perfect target. But the lap didn t 
Ixniier to shoot Hun. I lc remained dead until several 

others had joined the first officer. 

Moral: Never trust even. a dead Jap. Turn every 
apparently dead Jap face up-after making sure hr isn’t 
booby-trapped; remove Ins weapons and make sure he s 

really 

FRIENDLY ENEMIES 

The Japs also favor the trick of using the language 
ot then enemy to hue him to his death <>r m create w- 
fusion. During the Makin operation, just before dawn 
an unarmed lap appeared on tbc lagoon shore crying, 
-Reveille, tellows. (Jet up! R.scillc!" Another time 
on Makin. a lap yelled out, “Hey, Charlie, where s 

my buddy.*’ 

During another operation, the officer leading a lap 
attack gave rise order. “Charge” in h.nglish, ami during 
the progress ol die attack a Jap shouted. “Take that gun 
to the fell I la nk." 
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ufj doc? 



In the V'lmiraltics, J.i|w li^lilin^; .uno:l£ \llic-tl < lug in 
positions would shout, ‘’Move over, Joe! I’m coming in. 

In the fighting in Southeast Asia, jap intelligence |x:r- 
tonncl were often located with the advance guards ro 
confuse Allied troops by speaking out in Malay. Tamil, 
Hindustani, Gurkhali. English, or Dutch* depending on 
the units in contact. During a night attack, laps called 
out in Dutch lor the whereabouts of the Dutch com- 
mander, and shut the commander when Ik* answered. 

During a night attack b> Japanese tanks on Guam, a 






lap on top ol the first lank cried out, ‘’American tank— 
Okay, American lank — Okay! ’ 

On Ramree Island in Burma, a rare lap with a sense 
of humor who had worked his way dose to our jicri 
meter called out ‘Hello. Corporal; take this, and threw 
a hand gtenadc. 

On occasions when they h.ivi known American, Alts 
tralian, or British troops to be near. laps have chatted 
among thctmcUcs in I nghsh to put the Allied troops off 
then guard and lure them into ambush. On Bulk, one 
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evening at twilight eight or ten laps, holding a conversa- 
tion in English, strolled casually into our tank park. 1 hey 
stopped near some of the ranks while they talked about 
horse racing at Santa Anita. J hen they continued 
through the bivouac, arousing no suspicion until tliry 
tried to return later on. The Japs turned tail as soon as 
they were discovered, hut not without leaving behind 
several demolitions. 

In several areas the: japs have managed to learn the 
names of officers or men occupying our forward posts and 
have called out to them in English by name. T his some- 
times had the purpose of putting them off their guard, 
so that japs might infiltrate; sometimes of making them 
reveal themselves to enemy fire; sometimes of simply con- 
fusing them. Merrill's Marauders ieportcd that during 
their North Burma campaign, laps would frequently 
shout “Ding 1 low, which arc the words— equivalent to 
our “OK" — that the Chinese often use to identify them- 
selves to British or Americans. 

This ruse sometimes has a more tactical application. 
Jap troops in the Admiralties managed to learn the names 
of officers commanding our platoons. During the beat 
of an action, a lap yelled, “Retreat, Green, the whole regi- 
ment's falling back to another line." Lt. Green’s platoon 
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promptly left its positions. In the Solomons, Japs who 
had infiltrated to our flanks and rear shouted “With- 
draw!” when the frontal attack Ixrgan to develop in force. 
During the same operation the Japs placed smoke on 
Marine positions and then charged forward shouting 

I” 

Cias! . 

Nine times out of ten, the Jap’s accent will give: him 
away when he tries this ruse. The tenth time can be 
counteracted by alertness; by avoiding loud talking in 
close contact with the enemy; and by the use of code 
names and recognition signals changed frequently. 

WOLVES IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING 
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Tunc ami again, in csr r\ I lira ter. the lap* have worn 
Allied uniform* ami ci\ iliait clothing to deceive ihcir 
cncnitcs. 

In Southeast Asia, Jap troops wearing uniforms re- 
sembling the ('hi tie sc succeeded in capturing Allied 
soldiers by using a friendly signal they bad learned I ruin 
fifth columnists. Other laps in this theater dressed tu 
British and Dutch uniforms and steel helmets. In 
Malaya, the laps took ads .image of the difficulty m dts 
linguishing lapanesc from Malayans or resident (.‘hincse 

tl 



by dressing a' civilians and hiding their guns until they 
could spring a surprise attack 

In \ess (ieorgta. the |aps wore cut out circular boards 
o\cf their hats to mutate the headgear of Australian 
troops, .uni in the Solomons our troops found deail Japs 
wearing American helmets. Among the laps killed in 
the Admiralties wen some dressed in U. S. fatigue suits 
and helmets. 

During one of the battle* on Hjak. a U. S. tank rno 
mcntaril) lost its fire protect ion At that moment a lap 




dressed in .in American uniform climbed unco the tank 
and dropped a gu nude inside it 

laps dressed in l'. S. uniforms were also eneoimtrrrd 
on Saipan. One group ol rhese waited in the «»{x*n until 
U. S. troops moved close, then opened lire with auto- 
m.it te wxapons. Members of a |ap unit in the Philip- 
pines were ordered by their commanding olftccr to wear 
native clothing and were prohibited from cutting their 
hair. Helmets and wcajxms were concealed under their 
clothing. On l<ryte, a group of about jo Japanese troops 




came toward Ymeric.ui positions dressed as Filipino 
women. On one occasion, they drove water buffalo 
toward the perimeter and follow rd in I* hind the ani- 
mals. 

A particularly successful Jap ruse involving disguise was 
reported recently Iroin the Philippines. At about otoo 
one night, an officer and three enlisted men, aJi dressed 
in L’. S. uniforms and riding in a L\ S. *« -ton truck, 
came up to a sentry posted near Olongapo, Luzon. 
J he officer asked the guard in perfect Fnghsh w’hcrc he 
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might tin* I liuilqiurttrt, .iihI un directed to its general 
area. Within jo minutes this detail. all laps. had de- 
stroyed with demolitions several heavy gum, trucks, ami 
a small supply dump, as well as causing casualties among 
l\ S. personnel from the explosions and gunfire during 
the manhunt tli.it followed. 

Another use the Japs make of Alin'd uniforms is to 
tic in trails simulating Allied wounded and dead in order 
to ambush patrols. 

This disguise rusr -which the laps were still using on 
Okinawa — r repines special precautions. Treat all un- 
known individuals with suspicion, covering them with 
fire until they have properly identified themselves. 
Know all troo|is in the area, and make proper use «•! 
recognition signals, changing them frequently . Take 
nothing for granted; don t let strangers get within gre 
unde or bayonet range without positive identification. 
He suspicious ol all Inniies no matter what uniform they 
wear. 

Sometimes the |aj»s use civilians or Allied troops for 
actual cover. In Malaya, captured Indians were forced 
to move m front of attacking lap troops ami call out 
to the Indian troops to hold their lire. As a party of is 
japs advanced l*y night igaiust U. S. [visit ions on Makin, 



troops in the forward posit ions heard a woman’s voice 
crying, “liad hoy, bail boy.*’ ( )ur men reluctantly opened 
fire with tlicir 13 AR’«. The next morning, they found 
two Inches — one a |ap and one a native girl the japs 
had used as a decoy. 




During the same operation, a group nt 20 to 2, natives 
came into our lines alter dark,. ’Ihr sentries heard chi! 
siren crying and talking and htld tlmr tire*. Altout to 
minutes later a group ot lap soldiers catnc down the 
road. They tried to imitate a hahys crying, but the 
trick was recognized. The laps may or tnay not have 







deliberately driven thrv natives into our lines as decoys. 
Hut at any rate, they took advantage of their presence. 

FIFTH COLUMNISTS 

Ihc natives used in tliosc ruves were prrsumahly inno- 
cent. Other natives ha\c willingly collaborated with the 
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Japs for pay or other reasons. Hie laps have made the 
widest use of fifth columnists, particularly in China and 
Southeast Asia where quislings were elaborately organized 
as government bureaus. In the Pacific, the laps made the 
mistake ol antagonizing the natives ot occupied areas 




by brutal treatment or by violating local taboos. Even 
so, there were many whose treachery was tor sale. 

A list of the services performed by Jap-hired fifth 
columnists would fill this hook. Here are tust a few 
examples that have come to light: 

Malayan natives spotted Allied defenses for attacking 
lap ground troops by pointing the arms of brightly* 
clothed scarecrows or scattering salt, rice, and white 
paper on tin mads. They indicated motor transjort 
park* or command posts by |minling banana leaves, 
laundry, or planks, liny pinjxnnud targets tor lap 
planes by trampling or cutting arrows in rice fields, and 
signaled to lap landing boats with lights. 

During the |ap invasion ol Korina, filth columnists 
placed “puncture traps ' on the roads to damage or d«*luy 
Allied motor vehicles. A screen of natives moved ahead 
ot advancing lap troops, sending hack information about 
detending troops as they moved from place to place. 
Any ambush set to trap tire Japs was usually given away 
by these quislings. 

Soft drink vendors in Southeast Asia signaled to the 
Japs with a Hag alter serving Allied troops tree drinks. 

German missionaries in New Guinea guided the Japs 
through the jungle to contact Australian forces. 
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Civilians drove their private cars to bridges prepared 
tor demolition by the Allies, so that Jap (roo]*s hidden 
in the car* could shoot the troops guarding the bridges. 

A civilian fifth columnist walked alx>ut 50 yards in 
front of .1 |ap patrol and engaged opjwsing troops in 
conversation while the patrol took up tiring jwsinons. 

Chilians from occupied areas who knew ihr names of 
Allied troops previously stationed there called out It 
\liird troop* In name and told them not to fire. 
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l*akc missionaries established se»rrt radio transmitting 
aiul receiving stations in cemeteries, abandoned quarries, 
•mil houses near airports. The tallest building m Singa- 
|x»rc wasn’t touched lw Jap shelling (treatise tilth colum- 
nists operated a radio station there. 

I he only way tn avoid incident* like these is hy rigid 
control ol a I natives. T*hcv must not l*r allovsrd near 
vital installations and fighting areas. Native polite ut 
proven integral v can Ik a great help m tins control. 



SCRAP OF PAPER 

I he laps have given copious cviilencr that they regard 
the ( .cneva ( on vent ton m much the same way as the 
^ °rhl ^ ar I Hermans regarded the Belgian Neutrality 
I rcatv. Tliey re very anxious {or all other nations to 
almlc hy it to the letter, lint they don't hcsitatr to 
violate it when it suils their purj*osc. 

Here, out ot many others, arc three examples from 
a single operation — thr Solomons: 

To avoid lximhitig, the Japs painted red crosses on 
buildings occupied hy troops. One ol the “hospitals" 
turned out to be an ammunition dump. 

While an American medical officer was dressing the 




wounded If>; of a lap soldier. the Jap pulled n kntir 
4tul Nt.llllxd lllltl. 

A group ii| lapancsr nurses walked up u, our wounded 
'Mih their hands raised, .uni pr<*crcdvij to throw hand 
grenades among the casualties. 

GRAB BAG 

Jlrrr arc some aw, ried Jap ruses that don't tit under 
any 01 the previous headings: 



|.ip planes drop|K'd leaflets and u turned soon atur- 
u.if'is to drop ixiinhs on Allied tolJicn who came out 
in the open to pick them up. 

lap ships approaching a landing place in the Philippines 
flew the American flag. 

In the Solomons, Jap* hired natives to inform our 
headquarters that they liad concealed groups of wounded 
Marines, and to oiler to gunk, our rescue forces to the 
men. Our men were guided, instead, into ambushes. 
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Among the large quantities ol |t|i uunuliitiurcil Iujiioi 
tounJ on Saijuii were bottles ol wood alcohol bearing 
Burgundy labels. 

On Leyte. lap paratroopers who succeeded m getting 
through our perimeter whistled and sang while lxxiby 
trapping two ot our cub planes, to pass themselves nil 
as U. S. ground crew men. The same ruse flopped when 
they tried to pass back. 



Hum are only sample*. It may Ik* one ot these ruses 
the Jap tries against you. Or u may be a new one. 
Bur it will follow the same basic pattern of making 
danger appear harmless, ami it will depend for its sue 
Cess on relaxed attention. 

Or to put it the other way around, it vs: 1 tail it you 
keep your ss its about you. 

IMPORTANT : 



j 
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Ul/uj. cjtew, v^cru. 

tfal ^XflLAV-t. .naxbiAs 
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J here laps tried to get through our 
lines nn Ofynau-j by Routine Ruse 
So. , tot rung then uniforms with 
ar dm n hinwni,. but a l . S. Maritu 
was on the ball. 






Chapter 2. DECEPTION TACTICS 



Most of the dcccprion tactics of the laps are routine 
measures used by every army to give a false impression 
of its strength or intentions. The only difference is that 
rhe laps go to further extremes — in Ixith directions. 
Some of their deception tactics are highly crafty. Others 
are ridiculous. But even their must ridis tilous i ricks 
sometimes succeed simply because no one who is not a 
|ap would believe that a full-grown man coil hi seriously 
try to pul! stub a childish trick. 

SHOOT ME, PLEASE 

I’hc lire discipline ol the laps is, by and large, 
unusually good. flic fire discipline of ilu* troops facing 
them has sometimes proved less good, jxutictilarly when 
the troops arc green and lighting m unfamiliar tropical 
country Where every tree may hide an enemy sniper, 
every rock may he alive; and where the enemy does most 
of his fighting by night, lap “jitter patrols” go to e very 
possible pain to exploit the trigger-nervousness of their 
opponents. As their opponents become cannier, they 
rack their sly brains to invent new tricks. 



Routine Jap tricks to draw premature fire that will 
give away their enemy’s positions arc firing their own 
weapons at random; shooting off firecrackers: rapping on 
bamboo sticks in machine-gun tempo; lighting matches; 
Hashing flashlights; talking loudly or yelling. Mean- 
while Jap snipers or observers arc posted where they can 
spot the source of any fire that may Ik- drawn. The 
spotters often infiltrate inside the Allied lines for better 
observation. 

Those arc the cruder tricks. When the Japs arc up 
against seasoned opponents who know how silently the 
japs normally operate, levs obvious methods are needed, 
(hie or 1 wo laps will move about at night near our 
perimeter, making just enough noise to lv It card hut not 
enough to make it seem deliberate When our troops 
fire an automatic weapon in the di rtion of the move- 
ment, Jap snipers shoot tracers at the weapon, enabling 
a mortar to open up on the position. 

Or a Jap will run a rope to a hush near an Allied out- 
post or perimeter, then shake the hush from a position 
where he can spot any weapon that fires, without being 
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in danger himself. Or perhaps the rope is attached 
to the trigger of a light machine gun, which the Jap will 
operate by remote control and hope to draw retaliatory 

Another method, fust sjxrttcd on Guadalcanal, is for 
a hidden Jap to work his rifle bolt hack and forth. A 
refinement of this method was used in New Guinea. 
The Japs designed a simple mechanical device that would 
imitate the clicking of rifle bolts. This was attached to 
a bush, and operated from a distance by jerking a rope. 



Incidentally, the firecrackers mentioned above arc 
always thrown off to one side of the Jap who lights 
them. Other things being equal, even a Jap prefers 
living to dying. 

However, if these tactics fail, the Jap will use his own 
body to lure fire. Hc’Jl launch a one-man banzai charge 
directly in the face of a suspected Allied jxjsition. The 
men occupying the position arc faced with the choice of 
shooting the Jap down, and thus playing into his hands, 
or of dealing with a fanatic who has kissed his life 
good-by running amok in their midst. 

As soon as fire is opened on him, the Jap of course 
hits the dirt, while other Japs, who drew longer ends 
of the stick and arc in safe cover, spot the weapons firing 
on him. 

On at least one occasion, the man who charged forward 
in this way carried only a flag. Other times, at night, 
the Jap w'as armed with a Tommy gun and tracer am- 
munition which he fired in short bursts at places sus- 
pected to be occupied. When he was fired on, he flat- 
tened out while his friends to the rear or on the flanks 
tried to locate our weapons. If he failed to receive fire 
from one likely position, he moved on to another— all 
the while closing in on our positions until someone 
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fi eventually lei po at him with an ; automatic weapon. 

An extreme example of this use or live decoys to draw 
H nre cook place in the Netherlands East Indies where the 
Japs placrd soldiers in an o\j>oscd swimming p»K»l to 
iv ; ; draw- ihc lire of Dutch machine guns they weren’t able 

to locale otherwise. 

: :: An c\z>i more extreme example. vvIl! i 3 diliWWi: 

AJI occurred during the camjMign on J.eytc. Here the Japs 



went to particular jv.iris to discover the location of the 
heavy machine guns on our perimeter defense at night,, 
md staged frequent small banzai charges to try to get . 
the guns to open up. One night, art Allied machine 
•gunnel. was.. ;•«'< u.div tapped on.- the. shoulder hy a Jap 



who liad crawl ex 1 up alongside in an attempt to 
gunner le- drc. 

On MAin, J.*p> dashed hack and forth across the 
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;; rtxi»l :o '.ir;iu- oar brc. I in the underbrush yelled 
4 , Hct) Hitler T. ” I Jtood for U'c Enip^iror and some; lines 
American panics. 

In Hanna. file Jars often use*! dogs t;> attract brc. and 
ji artillery post in that theater reported that the Japs 
tried to force cur troops to reveal their positions by firing 
a single shot that v.<w followed at oucc hy 3 Very light, 
hi that any movement could be observed. 
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Ort't’jw.im* a single enemy soldier orcasionalh* walked 
slowly td ward our lines, m isheug$f unaware of any;, 
danger. Fite from all directions e*H*lv knocked him 
down, hut this gave away our posirwtw. 

Occasionally one of these tricks may involve only one 
or two isolated Japs in a hurry to join their aiucstors- 
But riur troop* have learned by bitter experience a tat the 
one or two Japs — or the shots over their heads that 
appear to lie just bad shorting; — arc generally plants. A 
mortar or machine can ot sxdper or raiding party {■*..• 
(rated to take advantage of anyone who bites. 
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INFLATION* 

jap tactics for simulating strength re fairly routine - 
on paper, In a pitch Mack jungle, .in a pint si/c coral 
atoll, 5,000 miles from home, they'r* not quite so easy to 
laugh off — particularly when the demonstration is made 
in your rear, which is the Jap’s favorite lighting siiot. 

When the Japs stage an attack, they generally try to 
infiltrate beforehand a part of their force well inside 
their enemy's line. These troops, when the attack is 
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launched, yrl I, set off firecrackers, rap bamboo sticks or 
stones to imitate machine gun hre, run from tree to tree 
shooting automatic weapons to give the impression that 
a large force has rncirdcd the defenders. This is timed 
to coincide with the frontal or flank attacks, which are 
often accompanied by the same sort of demonstrations. 

Demons' radons arc also frequently staged to create 
confusion that will enable infiltrators to dip through, or 
to cover a raid on a command post, ammunition dump, 
artillery |»o>itinn, or communications. On Ixytc, for 
example, a 105 mm howitzer was successfully satchrl- 
chargcd by two japs under cover of a rifle tiring diversion- 
ary group. 

Or tiic demonstration may be designed to build up a 
diversionary attack to make it appear the main show. 
Diversionary attacks arr practically SOP with the Japa- 
nese. Sometimes these are made by small parties trying 
to sound like a large force. They may throw stones in 
place of shooting, or the cartridges they fire may lie 
blanks; they’re interested not in inflicting casualties but 
in confusing their enemy. At other times the diversion- 
ary attack may !v nearly as aggressive as the main attack. 

A crafty refinement ol the diversionary attack was re- 
ported Irom the Arakau. Oil several occasion* the Japs 



appeared to have detached .1 small parly from the niaiti 

lxrdy and set up a decoy p»>sitjon. Using paper bullets 

till* detachment would fire dircctlv into the main body 

of Japanese troops. *This fooled our troops— -or did the 

fu.\t time — three ways. They thought the Japs didn't 

know their location; they were confused as 10 the position 

of the main body 0! laps; and what they thought was 

surelv the safest direction in their vicinity was actually 
• • 

the most dangerous, from which a surprise assault was 
shortly launched. 

During the righting on Rurnrcc Island and near f\3n- 
g»w in Burma, the J;ij*< flishetl lights from nearby hills 
to make us believe the lull' were occupied. When this 
first happened, our artillery fired 1 considerable concen- 
tration onto the hills. loiter we learned that the hills 
were unoccupied. 'Hie Japs had cut notches in trees and 
placed oil soaked rags or seme similar material in the 
notches tu make a light. 

In another Burma area, the laps put up dummy men 
to tool the opposing troops. The dummies may have 
lv.cn corpses. On several occasions they have dropped 
false sketches of their positions along roads or tr.tih. 
hoping that their enemy would waste ammunition shell- 
ing a nonexistent j»ositton. 




DEFLATION 

Tlu. laps don't always try to appear stronger than they 
arc. Often they try to appear weaker, or e'en non- 
existent. Jap methods of concealment and camouflage are 
discussed in Chapter 5. The point to lie made here is 
that their concealment and camouflage arc not intended 
merely to protect them from observation and attack. 
They have an offensive purpose as well. Concealment 
and surprise are the l tack hone of J.ip offensive tactics. 

In suitable terrain, Japs will purposely let themselves 
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be overrun, so that they may strike :»t tlicir enemy’s 
rear rather than Wee his direct attaitk~* change over i’rtwv! 
the defensive to the offensive. Lying ‘"doggo'* in. their 
pilfijoxcs or foxholes, they let the first assault troop? go 
past in the l>el.ct that they have, retreated or been killed. 
Once the first wave h.u passe;!, the fap* rise up iu its 
iear. 

Another Jap tfirk involving concealment of strength 
is for a good sized force to make a dire;:? charge on o;:r 
positions. In the face of withering niachinc-^rm fire, 
the force turn's tats; When our men. w ith the usual ere 

of "After the ." rush after there, with fixed bay. 

oners. the fleeing Japs drop tc« tite ground :.nJ lap. ma- 
chine guns to the rear open up. 

lap patrols often Vvttlidx iVv front Japanew-be’d areas 
while these arc being wouted he our put rob. While cur 
patrols report back, with the infonn.itrou that the enemy 
has fled, die Japs reoccupy the area »viih a large force. 
Then, when vw confidently move a force ituo the arts, 
the laps open up with mur&rou* fire at close range. 

Sometimes they play it the opposite way. When ve 
pul heavi artillerv fire on them, they craw! uo close 
to our lines, inside the barrage. Moreover, wliiie tin’s ru 
up there, cite) put fight mortar rife on. us during our 
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own barrage. When our barrage iiits. they sl» back. 

At other times they feign panic and diserganV ed re- 
treat, strewing their line ot withdrawal with supid.au 
and coiupmcnt — all careful :v covered by concealed ma- 
dune guns. 

Another trick to disguise their presence is to fire cap. 
lured weapons to give the impression that our troojrs. 
rather than theirs, occupy the position where the weaisons 
arc sited. 



INFILTRATION 
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The Jtfps liking f?;r infiltrating within his enemy’s 
lines is well known. In many cases, this i* done by 
simple stealth under she cover of night, favorable ter- 
rain. coveting fire. oor own fire or noise, ov diversions 
of the >om rncntiosied above. A striking example of the 
stealth of Jap infiltrators vva* reported from the Adini* 
rallies. An Amencan major, sleeping in a hammock in 



the headquarters area, had ins throct ext? hy a lap infil- 
trator. An officer in a foxhole only a few feet away stated 
that he was on the alert and didn't notice the Jap who 
killed the major until the hammock rocked violently. 

Another example: On Manus Island our anununhion 
c aiders found Japs walking beside them between the gun 



positions and the ammunition dumps. 
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|*i other cases, the infiltrating i< done brazenly by jap 
imj>erso<uting civilians nr friendly troops. 

< )r the infiltration may be done by sheer force. A 
frontal assault is made, by night, with the ol»]tct not o* 
advancing the Jap line but ot passing as many men as 
posdhic inside our line. As a sample o! the Japanese 
military mentality, there have hcr.n times when large 
numUrs of Jap tronj* have managed to infiltrate far 
within our lines ill the course of an ali-out lunvai charge, 
liut the infiltrators had no instructions as to what they 
were to do once they had infiltrated. Consequently 
they spent the nest tew days trying to sneak back to their 
own lines. 

lit still other cases, the inhltr.-.tion only appear* to !xr 
infiltration. The ‘ infiltrators” arc Jap troop* who have 
purposely allowed themselves to be overrun or bypasses. 
This. again, nuy Ik done simply by remaining concealed. 
Or it may Ik brought about by a tuse. During ti e night, 
lap troops will drive a salient into tlu Allied perimeter; 
then allow tin m selves to Ik repulsed at first light. Some 
of them, however, remain behind, concealed with auto 
matic. vvc.:|H»ns ill the tops o; coconut palms or o»h*.r 
hieing places, to harass our advance. 



Our troops have often Ikch surprised to find Japs who 
have infiltrated within their lines over virtually im- 
passable country using heavy Japanese equipment. 1 he 
explanation is simple. Before the Japs were driven out 
of the area, they buried the equipment, well oiled ami 
greased, and dug it up when they sneaked back, in at 










least one instance, innocent-looking |.tp graves, reverently 
.uiJ neatly fenced in, were used tor this purpose. Twelve 
‘graves'* were opened in an area where a |ap *| tear head 
had been slashed ofT. In only one was there a body. 
I hc others were fillet! with war materiel, including 
three 75111m guns, two ^ guns, more than 1,000 
rounds of ammunition. a dozen combination telephone- 
telegraph srts. and five roils ot telephone wire. 

A sort of step-sister of infiltration is dm tactic of the 
Japs: When they have located our perimeter, they fire 
their machine guns about waist high over our position. 
Then they vend a group of men crawling in under their 
own tire. ’! hey crawl very slowly until they feel the 
edge o' a foxhole. Then they back away .1 bit and 
throw in hand grenades. 

WIRE TAPPING 

1 he Japs have shown themselves fairly adept at wire 
tupping and cutting in on radio circuits 

in the Admiralties, an Allied «> f >mni AA battery was 
tapped on several occasions between 2250 and midnight, 
the w ire tapjxrr claiming to be, on one occasion, a certain 
officer commanding a pbitcon, and or. another, a ser 
gcaiu. He announced in each ease the disruption oi* our 



plans and the sucres* ot the enemy. Since his voice 
wasn’t recognized, hi* messages weren’t heeded, but a 
later message, believed to be false, resulted in a change 
of command posts. 
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In another case of lapping it: the same area, the voice 
over the wire pleaded, to the accompaniment of groaning 
and sighing. “For God's sake. lift dial mortar hrc. J> 

On one ot the small islands ir*. the Solomons, our 
Marines ran into tough fortiSed op;x»>Ttlon and called 
loz : t ooo-pm..:nd (ictnoiitiofi bomb*. The grox?p air com- 
mander of an aircraft carrier was directed to bomb the 
islard, but on his way there received a counterordcr 
Stirling that the Marines had secured the island and the 
mission was called off. Fonunaieiy. the Jap who had 
cur in. although he spoke English with a perfect Ameri- 
can accent* wasn't able to furnish the authenticating 
code word. 



A Murine colnnel sent back this example ixora Guadal- 
canal: “In the Raiders we adopted the cusTom of drop- 
ping all rank? and tides. V*’c used code names for the 
officers. Ail ranks use these code flames for us. We did 
this because the Nips caught on to the names of the 
officers and would yell or speak in the night: 'Th;? is 
Captain |oe Smith talking. T Company withdraw to 
the next hill.* So we adopted code name*. Captain 
Walt become* 'Silent Lou*. My code name was Keel 
Mike*. \n example of the use of these code names is: 
One night live jaw put down smoke and they veiled 



'Gas*. We were green at th.i-; time and two ot our 
companies withdrew* leaving *A* Company exposed on 
its two flanks. ? was battalion commander. Captain 
Wnlt called me nn -he voice radio to inform me of the 
situation, lie was cautions and used code names as 
follows: He said* *\Vhc ts speaking:’ .<nd l said, ‘Red*. 
Hr said, ‘What name do you identify with Silent?* and 
l uitl* ‘Loci’. He «id. ‘That ;s correct*. So we both 
knew that « were talking to each other and were nu 
talking to the tnemy. He explained the situation to me. 
At the end of hi< conversation. a voice broke in and said 



in perfect English, ‘Our situation hert, Colonel FUUc-n, i> 
ocrcllcot. Thank you, sir. Ti-is i* the enemy sjxaking. 
This should Ik taken as an example of how quick ihc 
Japanese arc at interception, rather than a hard-and-fast 
suggestion a* to how to , atm: them* Any code name* 
such as these will have to be changed v C f> frequently — if 



possible, daily." 



CLOAKED FIRE 

'Hie Japs very often time the firing of their artillery 
ami mortars to our rre, ro make i> believe our own 
artillery xupyiort is falling siicrt. Whea our barrage or 
harassing fine opens, they open theirs; w hen our.-; stops. 



rhtrir* viop*. Thi> t* especially effective in jungle areas, 
where visibility is , the righting is usually split up 
into numerous separate actions, communication is difBcuh, 
.:nc* the rspidly<har.uing front line: positions arc often 
inaccurately reported and mapped. 'Hie tactic was re- 
ported as early as Guadalcanal and Is nil! being widely 
used. Its effect cn the. morale o; tr<x>p* who don’t recog- 
nize it for a trick can be considerable. 



By the >.m»c cretJux! or cloaking she sound of their 
firing inside our-:, the Japs hide their gun jKisitions and 
keep us guessing as tc their iirc |x>vvcr. They apply this 
not on-v to artillery and mortar hre. but to machinc-cun 
and ritlc tire .is wdl. 

Another lap trick :s to !e: our mortar ;r*m nee their 
piece until they feel they arc safe. Then the Japs crack 
down on the position. 



MoftftL : 
Jyer.it Jk&lvt 
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COUNTERMEASURES 

The countcm>casurc* to (ap deception tactics arc pretty 
elementary. i ; irsr and foremost. maintain -irict nrc 

0 

discipline at all times. Don’t play into the laps’ hands 
!>v revealing your position with a premature shot. 

But what alwui the l*cr**.rk jap with the Tommy gun 
who comes charging straight towards your foxhole? 

That** what grenades arc lor. That’s why you earn 
that trench Unite, lie doesn’t know your foxh» Ir is 
there. 1/ he did. he wouldn’t have to risk his life finding 
out. 

The re’s a proper weapon for every purpose, and a 
*6 
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proper moment to begin using :t. /VI so, there arc two 
ways of following a fleeing enemy. One is to run after 
him, exposing yourself. Another is to follow him with 
fire. 

Second, take ii easy. That, of course, is sometimes 
easier said than done. But remember this: a jap soldier 
can get nervous, too. He’s t>ecn u»!d ili.it all American* 
are butchers and that he'll be systematically tortured it 
he's captured. RemcmK’r this, also: when an infiltrating 
Jap works his wav behind you, that means that you're 
behind him. And he‘s alone or a member of a vi rv 
small group. 





Marts wire, booby traps* patrols, warning devices, anti 
alert sentries will keep ilown inliitratjon to a minimum. 
The ).«f>s wkc tk> manage to infiltrate can generally be 
quickly disposed of by air burst artillery, grenades and 
small arms fired into the trees and vegetation every morn- 
ing at first light and ns often thereafter as ncem.ii>. 
t )fgani/cd mopping up parties equipped with llamc 
throwers, demabuons, and hulhlcr/xrs take over the job 
of ferreting out or sealing up the Japs whe lie ’’doggo” 
in their foxluncs. pillboxes, or eaves while our assault 
wave jesses through. War dogs arc also valuable in 
this xr.oppirg*up phase. 



Third, turn the Jap's own tricks against him. Some 
of the «kccp;iom listed in this chapter involve suicidal 
risks, but most of them arc sound military tactics that 
will work as well against the lap as for him. Metier, 
in fact, Ihc.iuh' the average lap soldirr is a slow thinker 
anti gru rattle*! when he finds himself in an unforeseen 
position. When his enemy pulls something that's not in 
the book. no! provided for in his orders, he’s sunk. 

It’s simple as A HO — 




WATCH YOUR 
TRIGGER FINGER 




LOOK BEFORE 
YOU LEAP 





TURN THE TABLE 5 
ON THE JAP 
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Chapter 3 . 



jap ambushes may lie expend :vn a large scale v-'Hcr* 
<*' cr the country offers cover. Their umbtuhe? van. from 

• 0 

traps laid for individual Mjhlkrrs U» tbbur.it; jxisitious tic* 
signed to wipe out an entire column. They arc most 
often directed agaimt small patrols moving along a r rail 
or dry stream Ixcd. or against small motorized columns 
tin a road. The ambush may be carried out by a jerot p 
m snipers, a combat jiatrol, or bv a specially designated 
ambush party. Or its the ease of an individual .inilmsh. 
; single sniper may carry it out. 

lap tactical ambushes, directed against an entire patrol 
or column, arc on the wiioic iter much tiUicrcm bom 
our rr.vu. ttur their individual, hit and iui: ambushes 
usually have that special Jap odor. 

HIT-AND-RUN AMBUSHES 

Jap individual ambushes nr. based or luring one or 
mure of our troop* into a position where one or more 
bps can pick them oil with rule or autontatic-urapot) 
iirc. 






AMBUSHES 



! ;ic Japs u-c ,\ wide variety of bait. \ /aiunesc 

officers sword near a cave entrance, An aiiguhhrtl voice 

shouting “Medics!’* in English. Art empty foxhole that 

will save .» tiro! Marine ihc trouble ot digging a fresh 

one. The souvenir sword is. of course, covered bv « 

" 0 

machine gun in«idc the cue: ihc anguished voice is a 
iap sniper's: and the jap who lc!r the foxhole empt*. 



has a bead drawn oi: it 'roin another, I vitcr-hiddcn 
foxhole. 

The bail for other trails is 1 igher tiualitv. In i’.ou* 
gainvillc, the J.tps would make single cloven saitoT 
track*- m the soft earth. American soldiers would fallusv 
tile trail expecting to fiuU one J.ip. Instead, they would 
xv.i’k into concentrated gv.nhre, In the same urea, the 
japs built small cooking Gres to lead our jutruls to Iv 
!:eve tlicjr could surprise the enemy preparing a rrci*. 
Cretjiing up. the patrols were ambushed by japs waiting 
along the trail. 



In New Guinea. the bail tv. is strictly Jap. The* would 
pbet captured, wounded Allied soldier near a trail or 
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perimeter, covered In’ machine guns, am! torture him 
'.mil he streamed fa he!,.. Or they draRjed ■ dear. 
Allied soldier close 10 our lines end prop.- d him up. 
covered hy riflemen, expecting that a detail wouhl he 

icnt out to rescue him. 

A variation ol the first of those tricks was reported 
from another operation. Sandwiching in a few words ol 
Fmsfeh occasionally, the fa* screamed and yelled to give 
,ht impression that U. S. soldiers were being tomirccl. 
hoping to aumet our troops to the scene and ambus t 

them. 

A routine trap, encountered in numerous operations a 
for jap infiltrators to CW Allied lelephonc hnrs and lie 
in wait for the linemen who come out to repair them, 

TACTICAL AMBUSHES 

Jap tactical ambushes arc sometimes baud on a inch 
such is those listed above, sometimes depend exclusive* 

on concealment. , . 

Hen i< a typical example ol du*. fir\t suit, rcporu«. y 

a U. S. parachute regiment on Noemfoot Island: 

An American patrol— a rciototml platoon— had at - 
ranced ala, at a, not, yards through the jungle when it 
met three unarmed enemy who imheated a done to 



surrender. When the get away man of the | enrol took, 
cover, the Japs ran into the hush, whereupon the patrol 
leader immediately became suspicious. I ic sent a recon- 
naissance party ahout 75 yards to the front. 'Hi is party 
ran into Natnbu machine-gun and rifle fire. At the same 
time the rear of the column was fired on bv heaw 
machine gnus and riflemen. 

‘Hie patrol was thrown into all-around defense and 
ordered to dig in. The Japs kept up heavy intermittent 
hut ineffective fire from 1700 to about 2000. 

At about atioo they started dropping grenades and 
more* fire into the area and kejK it up until midnight. 
During tin* night they tried to infiltrate the position 
without success. At daybreak they withdrew, firing sev- 
eral machine gun bursts to com r their withdrawal. 

liic patrol leader estimated that he bad been sur- 
rounded by a!>oiit 100 Japs, Their fire was on a fi\ed 
ine, indicating precstablishcd jxisitinns* hut fortunately* 
:t was too high to be effective. Twenty-erne lajvs were 
killrtl in the action, against two of our troops killed and 
one wounded, all in the initial phase, 'fhc projxution 
would have Ix-en considerably different it the patrol leader 
hadn’t Iktu on his toes. 
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AMBUSH along a trail 

A more cUl«*rutc jap ambush. depending entirely on 
Concealment and aimed at arnnhilating an entire Allied 
column, \va- refH'Htti trout ilurma. 

\ co.iip.im n: AIIW «r<*r *«< 3 l*l>» w:w 

roree AlotiK » trail. rowing .1 the .l.rcrtim-. ...<!« ■«..! by 
the arrow* in the sketch on tin* page. iV lonj^ny had 
:io *S*ncc gu.»*«l «Kl w» in 

march formation. # . , 

Bcmxnt \ md V tlw ran comparative*)' sitM?*'- 

:<* ;.(xmt !«.. var.ls, {oMowir.5 an J.i straw »»«' 
'urtiw'J a jc.u‘in}t about (r. sect wide. The 
ciuir.I carefully mw.wI .Ik clj.-e* u( 1'K -iu-'i S‘ :r 
.; C n » Ot a |.:p jjilbiu.ll and !euml nunc. H>c mam body 

wsa ordered to move on. 

What iht advance guard ,: ^ ct * 10 ^* src ’ vcr "*‘ s l * u ; 
the laps had built platforms in the tree* at X r.n d V, 
an d had r Uftt: two light machine gim> in each trre. > ted 
;o lake th. tiai! under erosshre. These platforms. y'^t . 

net from th, ground, were carefully cammifeged 
and were practically invisible from Wow. The advance 
guard h.u! al«- tailed w n«:ut. or it the> did. they paid 
n«: attention to .1 number ci old punt trail? ih.»t kd oo. 





from the clearing to converge ^ P f, , '* s A anvl lv ' v ‘' xu: 
i\ic laps had crcttft'hcti ccndervous p<int* tor imhoih 

panics. 

A? vx'!) a< the advance guard had twftn! P 4 * 1 P 01 ” 1 
Y. the lap ambush panic* at A and II qwcldv moved 
in .iiid stationed themselves a’ong the edges of ihv 
■ tearing. 

A> ti»c head of tht. main body reached Y, the tad was 
approaching X. At this point, the tour |.»p machine 
(•■ms or vned lire. Taken by surprise, the Allied irtx>}» 



immediately headed for die cover of the jungle, but. 
f ere they were iiki by the ambush parties. The casual* 
•tex of this second phase were ail severely stashed on the 
<"ms and shoulders. indicating that the Jap ambush 
parties either didn’t carry rifles or preferred the silence 
|*f knives. *I*he total casualties were about 40 pcrocnt of 
the company, and included the company commander. In 
the confusion following the attack the entire Jap party 
succeeded in escaping. 

Precisely the same type of ambush was employed 
against a column in the Wingate expedition. 
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AMBUSH AT A PADDY FIELD 



rite sketch on this page shows an Allied position in 
Burma which had hern >t.dcni.iicd for some time. The 
lighting was taking place along the one trail leading 
down the valley. Tlic location was particularly im- 
portant since it controlled the only ford across the river 
and neither side had any bridge building equipment. 
The Allies h.td probed the defense and concluded that 
the weakest part of the |*>sition was that in front oi the 
small paddy held. They planned a two- platoon attack. 
While one platoon made a holding attack in front of 1), 
the other platoon was to break through between B and C> 
.is indicated by die arrow. 

Hie attack was launched as planned. But the Japs, 
anticipating the time and direction of the attack, had 
evacuated their positions. Encountering no op}>osstkm, 
the Allied phtoon hurst into the clearing and headed 
for the opposite side to flank the enemy at D. When 
they were well into the clearing, enemy machine guns 
located in trees at A, B. C, and D ojx-ntd up and caught 
the attackers in a deadly crosdirc*. Only 14 men escaped. 
I he other 18, including the platoon leader, were killed. 
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fhc role of sniper particular!)’ suits the mentality of 
the jap soldier. !t builds up his individual importance, 
>»ivcs hnn .t chance to show off his courage. skill, en- 
durance. and cunning. And he can claim full credit 
tor his exploits — -among his fellows, if he hapjiriis to 
survive: among his ancestors it he doesn't. 

Ilic patience ot |ap snipers is proverbial. Numerous 
instances have been reported where snipers have « rouchcd 
or lain in one position for as long as three days just to 
tirr one shot — undoubtedly realizing that they would l>c 
killed immediately afterwards. 'j"hcy will stand for hours 
in rice iiclds, up to ihetr necks in water. At Milne flay 
a lap stiijx r camouflaged as a tropical bush crouched on 
the edge of an Australian jungle outpost for two days 
without moving. to learn the names and habits of the men 
in the detachment. Finally he called out in a perfect A us 
Italian accent. “Say, Bill, where arc you? This is \lf.*‘ 
When Bill snowed himself, the bush suddenly arose and 
diot him dead, then dropped back into the foliage. J hc 
sniper was wounded only after the area had been com 
plctcly raked with machine -gun fire. 
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'Hip marksmanship of faj* snipers is so-m>. During 
rhe early years of the war there was a tendency to exae- 
gcrate the deadly accuracy and abundance of Jap snipers. 
Then our troops gradually learned that only a few of the 
Jap < who sniped at them were trained marksmen. The 
others were apparently chosen for their ex pen da bilily 
rather than their ability. In this chapter die tern: 




is used m its broadest sense of a soldier who 
•a-upes, rather than a soldier who is specially trained and 
<uuip|xd to deliver accurate tire at mid ranges and above. 

As tor the patience of the lap sniper, one thing to 
notice about the Milne Bav incident given above is that 
tin ie was a good deal of stupidity mixed in with the 
patience til the sniper who played hush for two day* for 
-» 'ingle shot. <J ranted that he had it figured that Bill 
was .1 key man, he could have done much more damage 
:« $o seconds with a hand grenade. Or if he didn’t hast 
i grenade, he surely should have managed, given two 
lull days, to trade more than one life for his owp. 

I ip snipers are patient, yes. and good at conccalmc nt. 

* imoullage, cover, and selection of |xw:tior.. Their fire 
discipline is excellent. But they have nothing that 
routine alertness, plus observation of the same military 

• irtucs, plus our own better shooting and thinking, can’t 
«msiU brat. 

m 

HOW 

I he |aps use snipers both offensively and defensively. 
■ >n offensive assignment*, )ap sniper* inliitratc within 
•ho enemy lines — or arc left behind in a withdrawal — 
:«• pick oil officers or gun crews, to create confusion and 




harassment, or to stage a demonstration at the time of 
the main frontal attack that will make their enemy be- 
lieve he’s Surrounded, jap Mii{>crs also attack advance 
units or patrols preferably from the rear. They cover 
breaks in our telephone* or telegraph lines. They piny 
a key part in almost every ty|>c of jap ambush or small* 
unit raid. 

Used defensively, whenever possible Jap snipers are 
made a definite part of the Japanese defensive system. 
They cover small advanced positions; lines of approach 



to the main positions; pillboxes, road blocks and obstacles, 
gun positions, and other installations; the tlinks of de- 
fense areas; roads or trails in their own and our areas. 

Sni|Kn may also lie ux*d to gather information, in 
which case they avoid luing unless discovered, remaining 
lor long periods to observe troop movements and dis- 
imsiions. 

Another duty of snipers is to spot enemy snipers, and 
they are urged to bring back enemy prisoners. 




Very rarely, Jap snipers work singly. More often they 
operate in pairs, each covering the other; or in parlies 
of three to half a dozen or more. 

WHERE 

A favorite post for a Jap sniper is a tree. A tree gives 
good observation and good concealment; the enemy can t 
come close enough to use a bayonet or a knife: men 
driving past in open-topped trucks or earners arc sitting 
pigeons. 

However, on Leyte Jap snipers preferred to operate 
on the ground, in groups of three or lour. In Burma, 
they favored small pits dug under fallen trees, or j*>si- 
tiuns under the spreading roots of tropical trees. 

Where caves have been available, Jap snipers have 
made full use of them. Also rocks, bushes, underbrush, 
logs, stumps, hedgerows, fallen ]»lin leases, ravines, and 
any other available natural cover. 

Where natural cover is not available, they hale them- 
selves in pillboxes or foxholes, or under a camouflaged 
shelter halt. Three days after our first landings or 
Kwajalein, lap soldiers were still sniping from foxholes 
covered with a natural camouflage of palm fronds to 
blend with the surrounding terrain. Other enemy Mil- 
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lifts lay in fuR view smong the Iwxlies of Jap dead. 
• me sniper infiltrated behind our lines during the night 
-iuI hid himself in a rubbish heap. Me allowed L . S. 
soldiers to go by and then tired on them from the rear. 
When he was discovered, he didn’t give up until gasoline 
ai been poured on the rubbish pile and set afire. 

On Guadalcanal, snipers were buried in the ground, 
■•iih slits just large enough for peep holes and the muz- 
s oi their titles. These po»itiun$ were ilug to face 
the rear of our troops after they had passed by. 



Men who fought at New Britain reported that jap 
snipers were seldom in the places where they might have 
been expected. If our troc.»|>s were advancing along a 
hillside, the snipers usually were on the low side and 
bred into our men from trees on ihe level rather than 
from aiiovc. Ou I wo Jiina. enemy snipers hid themselves 
under our dead during daylight hours and came out to 
fire at night. Some of the Jap snipers wore Marine 
uniforms. 

In village hghting. the japs use houses or native huts 
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for cover — but try to pick the least iikely outs, suit! arc 
more apt to be underneath than inside. 

Whenever possible, a Jap sniper in a covered position 
tries to provide himself with an equally well -coveted 
escajse route. Jap pfllkotc*» particularly in areas well 
fortified Irciore oui arrival, have numerous hidden cscajic 
trenches, and their eaves have multiple exits. 

Preferably, Jap snipers choose posts svith good observa- 
tion — at the turn of a trail or the turn ot a dry stream 
bed, or the head of a ravine. But it isn’t safe to count 
or. this. A Jap sniper may post himself where he can 
see only a few square feet, and wait lor days until an 
enemy crosses his narrow field of hre. 

A lap sni|»cr operating from a tree often tics himself 
in position mi he can handle his weapon freely, and so 
his liody won’t fall when shot hut will continue to at- 
tract fire. He also will tic his wcajxm to the tree to 
avoid dropping it carelessly or if wounded. Machine 
guns in particular arc securely lashed to the tree, and 
relief men are ready to take the place of snipers who arc 
shot. 

Sometimes the Japs install dummy snipers in trees. In 
New Guinea, an Allied patrol advancing up the coast 
was fired on by a sniper in a tall tree. The patrol trailed, 



i<x .ilc J the sulkier, and apparently shot him down. Con* 
timing Lheif advance, they were lircd on aga;;!. This 
happened several times. i*hc patrol finally Jiscifttrcd 
d x\ a Mii«le sniper was holding them up. The snipers 
hot down were dummies, dropped hy a pulley arrange* 
nuit after the patrol had lircd a number of shots. In 
::» othvr caw reported, the sniper's dummy was rigged so 
• hnt it could lx pulled hash into place. The snifter made 
‘he mistake of pulling it luck too won, giving away the 
trick. 

Another time, a Jap sniper in a tree dropjxd a dummy 

llr after he had l»ccn tired on. When the Allied soldier 
•'.'• in up t« investigate the hill, the lap opened tire at 
low range. 

During the Muhin operation, Jap snipers worked their 
way by night into tree positions close to one of our com- 
pany perimeters: from their trees they expected to lx able 
to look clown into foxholes. Hut the foxholes were too 
well camouflaged. About dawn, tiic snifters drop] ted 
! i. crackers to the ground. I'he sound resembled Jap 
::;k* tire, and several of our men revealed their positions 
by shooting at random, ami were at once tired on by the 
id] tors. Thereafter men listened for the hiss that comes 
inriorc the explosion ot a firecracker. 










WHO 

Jap snipers choose their targets with considerate care. 
An officer nr squad leader is of course considered good 
pickings. Where these take the precaution of removing 
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their insignia, the sniper watches to sec who is giving 
orders or hand signals, or carrying a pistol; or he listen* 
to the wav our men address one another. Radiomen 
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arc also favored targets, and gun crews. On Saipan and 
in parts of the Philippines. Jap sniper* paid particular 
attention to American, litter beurrrs and aid inen. 

On Leyte, where Jap snipers tended to ojicrnte in nests 
of three or four, on the ground, the sniffers seldom fired 
it vehicles moving along roads no matter how loaded 
with troops they might lie. They did, however, lire con* 
tiitualk at foot troops on roads, individuals as well as 
formations. When firing at a single man. only one 
sniper would shoot so as not to disclose the sniper posi- 
tions any more than necessary. 

Snipers along .! road or trail or in the path of in 
Allied *ulc ance usually let the advance elements — or. if 
it’s, a small force, the entire force — pass by so that they 
can operate from their favorite position, the rear. After 
firing, the snifters usually quickly move to another 
jKKttion. 

If their aim is to cover a withdrawal, they may adopt 
a somewhat different tactic. When the advance guard 
of their enemy readies the sniper screen, the snipers hre 
enough rounds to halt the guard, then slip out of their 
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t retire ioo yards to a new |n»saion, fire again, and 
t’j-vl until they have fallen kick to the main defensive 
rion. lids was a usual Jap withdrawal tactic in 
O-nttal Burma, with outposts being substituted for sniper 
'• •• « ns in some eases. 

IV» vary the procedure and keep their enemy guessing, 
d»c Japs sometimes did this: Instead of meeting the 
vil:!*d column with fire from outposts or snipers, the 
i ar gnard force in the main position would be the first 

• » give combat. Then, as tl»e action developed, they 
‘'"aid send out groups of three or four snipers to harass 

:‘b« flanks and rear of the attackers. When tl>e Jap 

• guard abandoned a delaying position the move was 

at night, usually starting aliout an hour after 
ui * t. Most ot the time the Japs were quite noisy 
luring their preparations for withdrawal. But they 
•wdd leave a light machine gunner or a sniper in posi* 

• a until first light, lie would fire an Occasional burst 
»*♦ ii*sc the impression that the position was still occupieJ. 

*■ •<. ncr.iily speaking, |ap snipers won't fire on a single 
• • m unless he hapjicns to be a key matt — an officer or non- 
•n» or radioman or a scout who they suspect is taking 
k important information, They prefer to wait for a 
l j nee. to fire on a number of meu uom tlie rear while 




maintaining good persona! security. Much has been said 
and written about the suicide mania of the Ja^mse. 
But most J »jw prefer to stay alive. And Jap comma rulers 
prefer not to waste their trained marksmen needlessly. 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

The Japs luve designed a special rifle for their snipers. 
The Type 97 (1037) 6.5-inm sniper's rifle was developed 
from the standard Type 38 (1905) 6.5 mm rifle. The 
special features of the sniper’s rifle are a telescopic sight 
and a folding moropod. To accommodate -he telescopic 
sight, a sight mounting bracket is bolter! 10 the left side of 
the receiver and the l*dt handle has been lengthened and 
bent downward to clear the sight. 

Snipers not provided with this rifle use the standard. 
Jap 6.5- or 7.7 mm rifles, or captured Allied rifles. Irz 
Japs, moreover, doir’t always follow the liooK-nuc ina. 0 
sniper must l>c a rifleman. In place of a rifle, their 
snipers may be armed with automatic weapons. 1^ 1C > 
often carry grenades as well as small arms; a favorite 




Jap tree ftvpt t* sometime* n ear :hne light cti/ndmg how. 




>»:«!. t> to lob these from the roadside into passing am- 
i vOxnilori carriers or trucks. 

'i»:j>ers who operate in trees appear tc prefer the leather 
1 <*, ns the common rubber-soled. split-toe shoe, or “tabi**, 
vi:’t give a gcx\l fitctiiijf for climbing. Tree snipers 
; i y he equipped with light ciimbing irons, and almost 
•fa tvs arc carefully camouflaged by the various means 
• .usrieil in the next chapter. 

POS1 SCRIPT 



i a sum up. hen *< the score on thr hip sniper: 

‘v. tire discipline, he rates an vat|ualificd superior, 
H concealment ttiu! patience arc also superior, with this 
j tab that ion: lie’s inclined to run these virtues into the 



;*n»iutd to sacrifice field of lire for the sake of fatter 
on< calmcm, and to spend 24 hours doing a re-minute 
bib. 

I hs mentality is only fair, and his marksmanship, cx- 
!f j*t in isolated eases, can’t touch that of our own snijxrrs, 
hi ; vt, 9011* of to }ap sniper* arc snipers only by virtue 
. dr ir concealed positions. They’ve received no special 
mining in marksmanship, and an* armed with the 
va|KKis of the nui-ot-thc-mill infantryman. Thrir dice- 
»’*t ucSS is slight at long ranges. Their effectiveness at 
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close ranges depends on getting in the first shot — or the 
first three or four. Or on their enemy losing his head. 

Our own strict fire discipline, our own alertness and 
routine security measures and our own faster marksman- 
•.hip can r.isilv cancel out lh.;t effectiveness. 
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Chapter 5. CAMOUFLAGE AND DUMMY INSTALLATIONS 



in at least one aspect of military operations the Japs 
;»>ust be granted a well earned excellent. This is in the 
m: alter of camouflage and deception. Although cases 
• !>c found where ihe Japs used poor camouflage or 

at all. generally speaking they have been unusually 
; aZ concealing men, weapons, and emplacements. 

I ke individual Jpp soldier is well trained in the value 
•»t concealment. He uses camouflage not only on lbs 
;v son, but on his weapons, emplacements, installation*. 
:!;:•! \Uttcles of all kinds. He K>inctiino carries camou- 
h -. jo amazing Vngths, with great attention to detail. 
\ report from iSurma claimed that even the elephants 
Jap Army wax using were camouflaged. 7T.c hides 
•*> the animals were painted in large patches of dillerent 
; id< s of green to match the colors of the jungle. 

The deception created by Jap unnoutlugc is frequently 
:>Kr \tvrd by dummy weapons, sited to draw' attention 
»«»n real installations, and hy firm fire discipline, main- 
■ uned to prevent an early give-away of the positions 
»»: weapons. 



INDIVIDUAL CAMOUFLAGE 

The Jap has done some ot his best work in camou- 
flage on his own person. He makes every often to blend 
himself into the background and usually begins by digging 
in. Then he covers himself am! his foxhole with Vegetation 
matching the surroundings. 

The Japs place heavy emphasis on the use or grass, 
hushes, tree branches or leaves, and all ether natural 
materials. In addition thr Jap soldier is issued camou- 
flage aids. Individual helmet- and body-camouflage nets 
are provided into which the japs weave grass or strips 
of palm fronds. In place ot these, rows ot light cord 
may be sewn across the uniform to provide means of 
holding natural camouflage. Sometimes lap riflemen 
and observers use the hooded nntigas cape made of light, 
water-repellent tan paper. 

Japs fighting above the snow line on Attu Island in 
the Aleutians wore white snow parkas. When they 
moved across die grass of the lower hillsides, they often 
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crouched with strips of green malting held in trout of 
them. On other occasions they have used screens made 
of bamboo or branches plaited together with rojve or wire. 
These screens, generally covered with grass and nets, may 
Ijc either portable or stationary. Tin: .stationary screens are 
used for concealing positions, installations, or materiel; 
the portable screens commonly hide personnel. 

fap snijxrs camouflage themselves with special care. 
The sniper :s given a thorough course in individual 
camouflage before he enters combat. He’s taught that 
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the camouflage of the upper half of the body is p.m iru- 
larly important. For this he*$ trained to use helmet and 
Inxly nets, striped in various colors, Which he decorates 
with dyed straw issued with the nets or with foliage ot 
his own choosing. 

Like the chameleon, the jap snijxr varies his protective 
coloration according to his immediate surroundings. 
Snipers in jungle areas often paint their faces and hands 
green and cover their clothes with leafy branches. One 
tree $ti:(>cr, examined .liter he was shot down, carried 
a green net tor his helmet, a pair of iong green gloves, 
and a bntiic of green liquid for smearing his face and 
rifle. Sniper* in coconut palms sometime* string coco- 
nuts around their necks. 

Another covering lap snipers have used is the camou- 
flage junglr jacket. This is made of palm fronds that 
cover the body to the knees, with a short cape over rhr 
shoulders and upper anus. The green palm fronds dry- 
out and turn luown after a lew days hut arc still useful 
under favorable color conditions. 

Last but far from leas: of the camouflage means ot the 
individual jap soldier is hr* phenomenal capacity for 
immobility. He has learned well ‘die lesson that move- 
ment is more rescaling than color. 










jap troops dressed in grass camouflage. 




amouflage of small positions 

• \nu J.ip* disguised their hdUtdc position*. such ns 

• ! • :fs, with pussy wiiiow branches, draped with tundra 

: .. ami tuffs of grass. On ihc Southwest Pacific 

u,l- they used bamboo and palm fronds; in Burma, 
and vines. Their careful attention :o camouib^c 
. i\f f» general, not coniiiual to or even outstanding in 
° -res. They use whatever materials they can get 
• bauds on, and use them well. 

* *i invert'd positions grass is used to nusk the narrow 
: • T'.niim ami firing slits. The outlines and shadows 

nail position* arc broken up by tufts of grass loosely 
i i«vtl into rujHw. The japs open the rope strands, at 
;>bi ing. place lulls oi grass lx.1 wren the strands, Huff 
u then twist the strands of roj*t* Uuk in place. 
r limes they use rice straw instead of grass. At other 
•• i - they place straw matting over openings ;md cxrava- 
Carefully done, such methods make a hill known 
u I* <*tupird by the Japs look completely deserted. 

•ii * lit beaches of Pacific islands the Japs built rifle pits 
*. machine-gun |x»\iti«ns under the shore fringe of coco* 
i ,: * !■. ITw natural serein of low undergrowth In 

• .»• • »; the (XMitions was undisturbed. 
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I he jtipj hide *ni till rifle and Machine-gun positions by 
covering then: with sod, leaving only narrow openings for 
observation and firing. 
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IhiiUing this smalt log-and -cored pillbox under j tree 
helped to confetti and disguise it. 




Saturn/ growth almost completely niaskj the logs from 
which this bemhside position is built . 
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:.■> , 'iHbox orcrtooJ[ing j beat!* on . let:/ it entered by a 
r<nt tunnel through the dune. 




Transplanted vegetation blends into the landscape a trclU 
sited }ap pillbox on (ja.?n>. 



camouflaged fortifications 



Thc«c careful cattTuufbgc techniques have hecn applied 
to larger fortified posi:ioi» .is well. ( >n Guana, lor 
c\.mi{'Ic» our nnt*n advanced to within 2*) to 30 feet o' 
cocoiiutdog pillboxes lietorc they accural: h located them. 

’Hie laps improve upon natural cover l>y transplant- 
ing. iu die Solomon Islands, instead of tiding sand* 
hag* the jap' med hag** made from rice straw, lilted with 
dirt. Rice or otiicr seeds were planted cm thr top sacks 
an<i the result was a natural green growth. On Makni* 
the laps Intill a concrete pHHxwc nntlcr a small palm tree 
and placed turf on top of the position and small pan* 
d urns trees around it. Some pillboxes were covered by 
living vino. In barren rocky areas the rixks themselves 
arc used £or camouflage. 

The laps usually take the precaution of digging up 
sod for covering their positions at some distance from 
the | Millions. The mh! for some lap defenses was cut 
from rectangular areas, apjmrcntl) with the hope that 
the contrasting color patches would Inrluddlc our air 
observers. Similar deceptive techniques have Inert used 
in outlining entire false trench systems, where only the 
surface mh! was stripjxd oil to reveal the dark earth. 




Rear enframe of a Vclciitt pilU'ox camouflaged uah five 
.a ui anti jungle pfanb. 





' i Shi ftny firing port gives away this cliff stdc pilil*ox 

on Prieliu, 




It fvofy /% an innocent native hut, but it's actually a lap 

gun position. 
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Natural and artificial camouflage are mi xcd to hide a yymm regimental gun. 
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/ rr # <v/ wouy /./,'’ field fortifications is this heavily revetted gttn position tattler a ht ^c (ret . 
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This lap gun position on Guam ua< canton fiaged by 
spreading paint fronds over the dirt revetment. 




jap field fortifications usually git’< the appearance of 
/taring ban planted rather than constructed. 








i,r' . cnnrcrtid this sjtvcd stone home on Luzon into n pillbox by blocking windows and cutting filing ports. 
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This flip Jytutu jit 111 pure fired on 0 ( 4 i If oops while hjlj 
hidden under a native shack, 0,1 Lryte- 




Pro tu 20 yj ti* away, this log and r oral pillbox ok Peleliu 
is attno/t intpOSStbU to detect. 







°i f ’’ 1 camouflage has l>< cn removed from u rave 
■eJthiu fora Jap short $ inch gun on Saipan. 




/ ha pilll>ox, sired to enfilade a beach on Guam, is typical 
of the Japs* sfyl! in masking cave positions. 







CAMOUFLAGE OF BUILDINGS 

The most i : mi:: I Jap way of camouflaging buildings is 
in spread pthn frond? on the root to blend tlw building 
with its surroundings or to make it look like a native 
hut. Or they may use instead nets, tarpaulins, or natural 
foliage woven into mats. Some new buildings on Jap 
Pacific hoses were built with large breadfruit trees grow- 
ing through site roofs, (jross anti small b;i .lies are often 
planted on concrete ammunition- or oil vtorage buildings 
to hide them from the n»r. 

fX'cejitivc paiutuig. in various tones of red and gray, 
also appears on Jap buildings. I bis may Ik* in th.c form 
of stripes, ui greatly varying width, painted parallel to 
the length of the building. Or the paint may he applied 
in splashes. Many of the Jap hcasv guns captured on 
Pacific islands have been disruptive!) painted with red. 
yellow, green, and blue colors. 

DUMMY WEAPONS AND POSITIONS 

The |aj*$ have shown considerable improvement re- 
cently in their construction ul dummies. Many ct ncir 
log gum, wood tanks, and bamboo airplanes have been 
built in line detail from materials available on the sjhK. 
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Dummy tio-mm dual purpose gun, can [dele with a n 
placement, built by the laps oh Guam. 










*•. Uariaes found these dummy Jap .l.i guns on the 
slopes of Ml. T a pot eh u u on Saipan 




One of fil e dummy coast defense guns the faps built from 
coconut logs and burlap on 




Dummy tanl^ sculptured by the lip: out of the soft volcanic ash that ewers l tt o lima. 
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/ he Jiip> provided a dummy &rctv for lh\$ rc%di>tic dummy At. IT gun on 0J(in4U'<i. 
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Intentionally cureless camouflage met eases the deceptivt ness of a dummy airplane on Olyaa/t «. 



t • iimmv guns were Sound on Makin island. Three 
•lv on the west coast. looked like coast defense 
I ley were placet] so they “guarded* the best 
h landing beach on the west side of the island. 
■■ t:i barrels were coconut logs with burlap wrapjkx] 
,1< 1 d'e "muzzle . ITc mounts were also made of 
; .«» wrapped coconut legs. 'II. e three guns on the 
:\r. were built in corakstonc revetments, while 
•■•her two were placed in positions constructed of 
logs, which projected from i to }V, feet out of 
,/mmd. 

< luinca she Japs prepared dummy defenses in 
ohvi(»us positions to draw our attackers into pre- 
lanes ot tire. 

«: »y searchlights and dummy range finders, com 
• • < i to dummy figures of crews, were set up near 
». it lx*a%h. Increasingly realistic dummy planes arc 
;t.- planted in growing iiuudicrs on lap airstrips. 

■ * - 1 * tanks and tankettes are built in elaborate detail. 

• ‘►ms antiaircraft battery was made oi bamboo logs 
ii mu sind where the contrast in colors would at- 
.'mention. Close up these positions fool nobody, 
any distance at ail they often look real enough 
- *\s ! ifi*v amounts «»t gtotinu. air, and naval fire. 



LIKE. MOST 
DUMMIES — 

THEY LOOK REAL 
ENOUGH FROM A 
DISTANCE. 














\ KNOW TViE LOCATION 
OF EVERY MINE tN 



THIS AREA, my 60 Y. 
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Chapter 6. ANTIPERSONNEL MINES 



use oi iand minr* i> on the rive. iwo lima 
i 'B jvily ruined against both vehicles aw: per- 
•uul fcev ureas <*•» Okinawa were ever. more thickly 

4 

i hiring 25 and 26 May, approximately i.ooo 
1 -.-4 were removed in the area* south and west of 
•' . Ill cm: mines were a typical assoruKf<( oi 
•r- lh tv shells, coopound aerial iiomb*, torpctlo 
and standard land tn nvs. 



} a;* have lagged behind other modern armies in 
i • »• standard antipersonnel mines, but their new 
u »«**•. ireside* kinz very di Hi cult to deice: because 
•* *!<»ijmctalltc construction, arc fitted with combi* 
; 'iii e-pull fu/es sensitive enough to l»e detonated 
•'un-i s- vvvll as vehicles. Also, they have designed 

* •'•nr.cl tiucs that they substitute for the original 

• t flu !r *'? ape-measure” antitank mine and have 

improvised charges titat arc eifeotive 



MouiMi, 

• etitly, the laps sited their antipersonnel mines 
•i • v. ::t random along likely mutes of our advance 



or i u bivouac areas, wire intangk-nients, obstacle* that*, 
doned trendies, and antitank minefields. This random 
use continues, but deliberate antijpcftonncl 11: im fields are 
now being encountered. No very clear patterns have yet 
emerged, but there appears 10 l«c a tendency to scatter 
Type 3 pottery or wooden -box mines in fairs, with die 
mines in each pair 6 tc S feet apart and usually joined 
by green trip wires. 

Another recent dcvclopnicr.i is thi- use os atuililtiog 
devices with lap mines. Is*. Hurm.i not long ago, 20 out 
ot *1 field ot too ta|»c measure mines were found to be 
equipped with an anti lifting liooliy trap consisting gj a 
pull igniter and detonator inserted into a doth sack of 
picric acid explosive. A string ran from the rings on 
the shies of the mines to the pull igniter. 

Booby-trapped Jap mines arc still relatively rare, but a 
sate rule is never to move or attempt to disarm an enemy 
mine without first making a thorough search for attached 
1 Kx>by traps. In fact, give the mine a wide berth unless 
you’ve been specifically taught hoxv to deal with it. 




TAPE-MEASURE MIME 

The Type 03 ( * 93.0 mine, u»unlty known as the ta}**- 
measure mine because it lt»ok> hkc a rulltJ-up steel tape 
measure, was dnigncvl as an antitank mine, reejuirinjt 
a pressure of 2^0 jviuihU to st.t it oft. liut the I;t|» now 
often tit it with a sensitive antipersonnel fuze, operated 
hv a pressure varying Intro 25 to 70 pounds. 11k* only 
difference between the fuzes is the size of the shear sure. 

On Hetio the laps placed tajxe -measure mint* with ar.n- 

s<» 



personnel fuzes in patterns ol diagonal rows, alvmt 30 
inches apart. On Iwo |ima, two out of every three tape 
measure mines were fitted with the s«.ns;t-vc fuze. 

The tape-measure mine consists of a Ian or olive-drab 
Circular roct.il container, 6 % inches in diameter and 
inches thick, filled with 2 (XMind* 01 picric acid cn 
plosive. Hie mine weighs 3 pounds. A round brass 
disk screwed into the center ot the top covers the per- 
cussion fuze. 'live mine functions when pressure on the 
fuze cuts the > lie Jr wife, allowing the striker to pierce 
the detonator. 

itccause ol their small charges, !a)ie-meauirc mines are 
often laid in pairs, or in tiers of three or four. In many 
eases they arc used as initiators for larger buried charges 
such as torpedo warheads, depth charges, aerial bombs, 
or picric acid. 

To neutralize the T\|»: 03 mine — after that careful 
search for an attached Ixioby trap — unscrew the milled 
brass plug without moving the mine or exerting any 
pressure on it. Normally each mine is provided with a 
safety cap to be screwed over the tup of the striker and 
a safetv cylinder to lx: placed over the cap. However, 
these devices probably won't lx- available and the wisest 



i !*i tJt^iroy the mine in place, although it may be 
” -dc hy unscrewing the complete fuze. Buried 
»•:. mines mtiM lx* uncovered witli special cart 
■? * Ians sometimes pl.tec then; u]t>!«lr down. 

>nmetallic mines 

• vjn- 3 (1933), Model A is a non metallic land 

• • • ritlv developed by the Japs and Used i:j some 
i-uv on fwn Jiina. where it proved an effective ami* 

• * obstacle. '!lu mine consists of a cylindrical 
: ‘ y “'V < >! *rrra coita o: pottery with a slightly domed 
}? is s > Inches in diameter. 3 inches high in the 

; inches high at the edge. It is filled with 
i-».U ot cxplutivc contained in a rubber hag. The 
•• •• a niblicr seating :n the renter oi* the: lop of the 
I wo ty|n> of combination pull-pressure fuzes arc 
•»!> working on the spring-loaded striker principle. 

: « s held in piacc hy .1 release fork, to which is 
1 .1 (i i<nx green trip cord. 

•m on die fuze or a pull on the cord dislodges 

1 ft 

• • lots ami allow* iht striker to tall, setting off 

• which h.i« .in effective antipersonnel radius 

• •.» yank The Japs ckiim that pressure of x\\ 



jiounds or a pull or 22 pounds is enough to detonate 
the mine. Probably <qtiittr a hit more pressure than 
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lire plastic ftstx of the Jap Type Mo Jet .! potter v 

auric operates by either pull or pirtsurc. 
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pound* i* necessary, h*:t a fii'ul (IF shoe wt;F tin the 
trick. ! cst* siiow that a puli ».J < to e jxmiimIs will ve; 

off tor mine. 




The Type ). \!v<lct li mines uses the same fuzes us the 
Model . 1. The nails r.tafyi it easier to detect. 



To neutralize -he mine, insert a safely pin nr .-.ruJi 
nail in the striker lie.ui. then unscrew the : *uze. 

A larger version id this mane, m^asurin^ tub imdu> 
in diameter and containing alxaut 6U pounds :•! explo 
sire. h3s been report* d. 

The 1 )\k 3. Model B mine, iir>t recovered >r* Hvo lima, 
uses the same fuze, charge, and rubber fuze-seating as the 
Model A. But the outer easing is a well-made wooden 
box. 7;^ inches square and inches high. This mine is 
probably less dangerous than the pottery model because 
the wooden container has little fragmentation effect. 

On Ixvo jiiiia, the laps laid two fairly extensive anti, 
personnel minefields using Type 3 mines fixed for detic 
tuuon by either pressure or trip wire. The riclds were 
bin in irregular patterns, with the mines .scattered in 
pairs, each pair 0 to S feet apart and usually connected 
with green trip wires. Type 3 mi no were also four J 
i?s .iFsamloncc treiichc*. 



According to the the fuzes from these ronnctaliic 

tnincs arc interchangeable with certain standard artillery 

tuxes, which snakes it possible to con\cn any common 

mortar or how itzer sh. II into a very effective land mine 

0 

or booby trap. They may also be inserted into a block of 
picric acid, TNT. or other exj^osive and used similarly. 



the horn • of this hi misphcrtcul an :i boat 
■ill explode 46*/' pounds of explosive. 



8 EACH MINES 

Uritn laic in t94*b the fa]** nwde their most determined 
mining clTort* un batches as a defense against our landing 
operations. The mines most often encountered in beach 
areas have been the double horn hemispherical antiboat 
m:nc, r^x* «^8, and the sir.glc*horn '‘teakettle*’ aiitilxur 
mine. Both of these mines arc intended primarily to 
destroy or Jamngc landing floats and vehicles, but they 
arc also effective against personnel and so constitute a 
danger to the individual soldier. 

The double-horn mine has a hemispherical shape with 
the two riti^d horns near the* lop. The mine explodes 
when either horn is bent or crushed, breaking an acid* 
filled vial. Contact of the acid with battery plates pi* it- 
erates electricity that dctotiaics the mine. The singlo 
horn mine, which functions in the same way, resembles 
a metal cone with one horn on top. f*<xh types arc 
p.iintcJ black. The hemispherical mine weighs slightly 
over too pounds while the conical mine weighs about 
70 pounds. The horizontal pull required to bend the 
horn and break the acid vial of either mine is about 200 
fKMimls at the outermost ring. 

These mines have beta found buried >0 that all but 

S' 
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The laps sometimes attach trip wires to the horn of their 
tea fettle mine, most often found on beaches. 



ll:c hern* art coiKcatctL but in oilier can's the whole mine 
was exposed. Frequently the Japs have connected trip 
wires Ix-twrcci the horns ot adjacent mines or between 
the mines and nearby obstacles so that a pull on the 
wire would detonate the mines. 

These horned mines should be moved only when abso- 
lutely necessary. Each mine rs supplied with two carry- 
ing handles and should be carried by two men. noircg 
especially careful not to touch the horns and moving die 
mine only as lar as necessary to clear the area. Flic 
actual removal ot the fu/Cs shook! Iw left to bomb clts- 
}xim 1 parties since booby-trapping of the fuzes within 
the mines is quite easy. 

YARDSTICK MINE 

A fourth ty|*e of |.ip mine that i» dangerous to per- 
sonnel as well as vehicles is the “yardstick” mine, so-called 
because of its flat -oval shape and 3b inch length. Flic 
%|;ajv and olive-drab color ot the vtrel ease make it easy to 
conceal in soil or loose trash. *I*hc mine contains eight 
% -pound blocks of picric acid explosive shaped to rrcrhc 
a maximum of four pressure fuzes, although most mines- 
examined have liven fitted with only ihree fuzes. . s 
pressure on the mine ease ot 3*5 pounds shears the shear 




/ he yarriitu { mine is designed for use against taniy and other vehicles but is alio dang 



crons to personnel. 



oric or more of ilic fuzes and forces down the 

* < plunger. 

‘ :iiC *hcar pm is removed, a pressure of .is little as 
will cause the fuze to function. The strength 
i.ih*, however, limits use of the assembled mine 
■I antipersonnel we.t|>on. When t tie |aj>s use this 
• dint personnel, they generally remove the blocks 

• votive I rtun the ease and se t out .1 single pair with 



its detonator. Hie shear pin may be removed entirely, or 
a shear wire thin enough to break under a man’s weight 
may he- substituted. 

\ardstick mines are also used as detonators for bombs 
laid hori/ontailv. 

Io neutralize the fuze ot this mine, insert an im- 
provised safety pin in the safety-wire hole located just 
Ik low the head of the release plunger. 
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IMPROVISED MINES 

The Japs base improvised aotif’crsonncl mine* from 
aeiiul bombs, shells, and depth charges. In the town ol 
Cara pail on Saipan Island. 63*!:^ 1 1 $S-pound) Iximbs were 
found buried tail -down in the streets with the nose fuzes 
armed. Some of the bombs we re placed in obvious places 
so that personnel or vehicles attempting to avoid them 
would set oil other ixtux-cnnczalcd mines. 

During the Salween campai'jn in Burma, mines were 
found that consisted ot two 75 511111 .\hclls liotl together 
with .1 primer-cap imbedded in the nose of one shell. 
The shills usually were supplemented by :to pound* of 
explosive. The dulls and explosive were placed in holes 
tluu in mad* or rath* and covered bv a camouflaged ix>ard 
cover supported over the hole al ground level by light 
I am boo stick'. Various arrangements with string were 
used for igniting rise primer cap in the shell. In some 
cases the hole was a dummy an*! the actual mine was 
Initial ofT to one side, connected so that it would he 
exploded when the cover over the hole was lifted. 

Dr;4h charges were round on Luzon Island with an 
H-ir.rh square pressure board connected to the striker 
by a wooden block, as shown in the sketch on this page. 




Weight applied to the pressure board forced the striker 
down «>;i the detonator, sitting off the booster and in turn 
the main charge. 

The japs have also built various wooden-box mines 
fitted with either pull or combination pressure-pull friction 











tv ays the Japs have used artillery shells and dynamite 
y* wised mines. I he mine above fumtions when 
n nn the board cover pulls the igniter in one of the 
t he mtne below can be exploded either by pressure 
. ' • ( over or by lifung the cover. 




\ 
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Typical flip box mines. The top mate is a triple threat ; 
pressure on the cover, a puli on the trip wire, or lifting 
the box will »ci it off. lifting the tower mine or pulling 
its trip wire flashes the friction fuze. 

8 ? 







SttbfMtiting a Type j nunc fur*, {abort) or a friction pull 
r gniter (Mow) for the normal jure of an artillery >hc 7 
concern it to a land mine. 

fuze* and equipped with supplementary ix>ol>y -trap wires 
rhnt function when the mine is lifted. These arc used 
against lx>th tanks and personnel. An example ol each 
type is shown on tl»c preceding page. 

Other mines are improvised — as shown above — by suh 
stitutirig for the normal fuzes of artillery shells I fiction 
pull fuzes or the combination pull pressure fuz.es used with 
Type 3 mines. 



A metal *'Ioo14kjx“ mine was recovered it! the Clark 
Field area or. Luzon. 'Hie outer casing is a standard tin. 
olive-drab packing lx>x alx>ut 20^ inchts long, 5*4 inches 
wide, and 4 14 inches deep. The mine weighs about 34 
pounds, and contains too small Mocks ol explosive 
wrapped in long sticks of ten with waterproof wrapping. 
Two standard lap fuzes of the type used in the tape- 
measure mine protrurlc from the top ot the liox, As with 
the ia|K* measure mine, the shear wire may lx- varied in 
thicknos, varying the pressure required to detonate the 
mine. The amount o! explosive charge may also 1 >c varied, 
according to the type of target. When the mine is Imrict). 
the pressure release devices of the two fuzes arc just above 
tltc surface of the ground. One mine was discovered hy a 
soldier who thought the brass dome ol the fuze was a 
coin lying on the ground. A board may lx* placed over 
ix»«h fuzes to increase the chances of the mine being 
exploded. The mines weren’t laid in any definite pattern 
on Luzon. Hie commonest use was along trails and 
unimproved roads in the valleys and defiles ol the Zam- 
h.dcx Mountains, where they were usually placed singly 
in locations selected by individual J.ip soldiers at their 
own discretion. 
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CHAPTER 7. BOOBY TRAPS 



The Japs, bkc th* Germans. love gadget*. A Jap 
tourist climbing Mt. l-uji, hkc a German tourist visiting 
Old Heidelberg, is— o; va* — never without his camera. 
It was nut. however, cjnitr as good a camera as the 
German's, and the pictures that came out of it were 
usually out or focus «>i light-struck; the photo of Mt. 
Fuji looked very much like- the photo of grandmother 
Xikimoto on her KHtli hiithday. The truth is, the aver* 
age Jap isn't roo h;»ght a! mechanical matters. Never* 
thclcsv he keeps on Irving. 

i*hc booby trap aj»p* *»k to the lap’s iotulncst icr 
gadgets, and it aivs .ipjvuU to his fondness for underhand 
tactics. Moreover, i» ** jurtietdariy useful to a retreating 
force. So far f hi have done less booby-trapping than 
titc German* did. .md their traps have shown less in- 
genuity. Thi laps have K en handicapjvd. for one thing, 
by a lack of pr< ialvicatcd firing devices. As a consc- 
quciTce, they vi Ik-* :! driven to a more than ordinary 
amount of improvisation. much of it crude. Hot they're 
right in I lien.' pit. king. The scale of lap booby-trapping 
has steadily increased and pmbubly will continvic to do so. 

On tire whole* time is nothing particularly new or 



uxiusual about Jap booby trap*. They use familiar prin 
ciplcs. methods, and materials. Hand grenades, mortar 
and artillery shells, TNT, nitric acid, glycerine and ben- 
zine, aerial bomb* — any of these may be used. The Japs 
also favor charges of picric acid explosive, a lemon-yellow, 
crystalline solid, more powerful than TNT. They take 
advantage of jungle or brush to conceal trip wires, and 
l*ait their traps with swords, dug.*, ami other items that 
they know will tempt souvenir-hunting Allied soldiers. 
Or they may, adding tint little personal Jap touch, use 
dead or wounded for tiait. 

HAND-GRENADE PRESSURE TRAPS 

Hand grenades, being readily available, easily con- 
cealed. anti quickly set. arc widely used by the Japs for 
constructing booby traps. There are at least five known 
types of Jap high-explosive hand grenades, all of which 
can be adapted for booby-trapping. The Type <yr (1931) 
and Type 97 (1937) arc almost identical fragmentation 
grenades with serrated (waille-gritl) steel bodies. The 
Type 99 (1939) is smaller and lias a smooth cylindrical 



bod>. The Type grvnaiie — .» Chinese design infre- 

quently encountettd in recent operations— is especially 
useful for IxKtbv traps Ixcausc it has a pull-type friction 
igniter. ITte Japs also have a potato-masher type grenade 
which has a pull igniter in the wooden handle. 

The T\\k oi. Type 97, and Type 99 grenades can ail 
be used in pressure -type booby trap* without altering the 
igniters, though their effect bents* is increased if the 
delay powder train is removed, bringing about instan- 
taneous operation, These three grenades arc tilted with 
fuzes that arc initiated by a blow or pressure on the 
striker. The ti*ual delay is 4 to 5 seconds. 

Any one of these jap grenades, concealed untlcr a board 
or loose rubbish, can be detonated by the pressure of a 
man's foot, since the weight of a single man is enough 
to set ofl the fuze,. In a booby trap of this sort, the 
grenade may lx placed either tuzc down 01 fuze up. 
Neutralizing the trap is simple. Carefully uncover and 
remove the grenade, and insert the safety pin or a nai! 
xn the safety-pin hole. 

The fans have aiso used their Type 80 50-mm grenade- 
discharger shells in this type of trap, although the)' often 
forget to eliminate the safety feature in the shell fuze 
with the result that the booby trap is practically harmless. 



On Leyte Jap iiand grenades disguised as coconuts made 
their appearance. The shell of a coconut was hlicti with 
black powder with a hand grenade emboltlcd in it, onk 
the pressure detonator protruding. This provides a 
cleverly camouflaged explosive charge for use in pressure- 
type booby traps. Crude, box-type antipersonnel charges, 
employing the same principle of grenade detonation as 
the coconut mine, also arc common. They have been 
found in the grass along road* and placed beneath stair 
cases and floors in buildings containing ammunition. 

PULL-TYPE GRENADE TRAPS 

Hie Jam have invented ways of using their pressure- 
type hand grenades in pull-type booby traps without 
altering the fuzes. One way is to suspend the grenade 
by a strip of cloth tied with a quick-rcicavc knot to the 
door of a shelter, house, gun position, command post, 
or ether structure. Owning the door releases the knot, 
dropping the grenade on its striker. If the delay powder 
train lias been removed, the explosion i> instantaneous. 

Or the trap may Ire rigged so that opening the door 
withdraws a supjiorting pin or breaks a supporting string. 

The grenades arc sometimes supplemented by a 50-mm 
grenade-discharger shi ll, grenade and sheli being wired 
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together u* increase the eflect of the explosion. Like many 
other Jap idea*, however, this a poor one, since the 
grenade seldom explode* the shell. 

Grenades fitted with poll-type lujficss have been used 
more successfully. Given sufficient time hctorc quitting 
an area, the Jaj>s mu) be expected to convert virtually 
any movable object into .t pull-type booby trap. 

Our infantrymen on Leyte found that the laps had 
attached coconut* to grenades by strings. When the coco- 
nuts were picked op, the grenade pin was pulled out and 
the grt nade exploded. Bamboo poles were similarly 
rigged, anticipating that our troops would pick up the 
poles to make huts -v. cover foxholes. Sometimes the 
grenades were pitted i its: ,1c the coconuts or in thr hcilow 
ends or the bamboo jxdo, with the pull siring lied ic any 
nearby stationary object. 

A particularly lapworthy scheme reported /rent nu- 
merous Pact tic \ rea\ ?s this: The faps have placed hand 
grenades or |urk.igt s ot picric acid (on Guam they used 
AnKricart hand grenades) in the armpits, underneath, or 
tied to the legs of their or our unburied dead. The 
grenades exploded si the bodies were moved. The Ja|* 
have also, on man* than one occasion, booby-trapped their 
own wounded in the same way. 
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Jap hitml grenade and grenade discharger shell wired 
together us a booby-trap charge. 
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EXPLOSIVE GROCERIES 

!t looks like an ordinary can of preserved strawberries 
such as you might find on the shrives of your ncighlior- 
hood A P. Put it blows up in your face il you lift it. 
Jap explosive groceries were first encountered near 
Hscrnvi. Burma, and were also found in die Philippines. 
*i He cans, about inches in diameter and a** inches 
high. are marked with standard-brand U. S. labels. A 
hole in the side oi the can is lilted with a threaded brass 
adapter to receive a brass fuze of the quick -match, pull- 
type design. The Japs tied the igniters to stationary 
objects, and the ‘ fruit* exploded instantaneously if the 
can wav picked up. Or one Imuby-trapped can might Ik 
included in a ease of genuine canned fruit, with the 
pull fuze lived to explode when the cans were lifted out. 
The can in the photograph happens to be Libby’s pine- 
apple. Any other counterfeit label may Ik* used. A 
likely location for these traps is a raptured rations dump. 

Explosive toothpaste Isciongs to the same school. An 
ordinary popular-brand toothpaste tube is rilled with 
high explosive and fuzed to function in the same way as 
the tin can traps. 'The detonator fits into the opening 
for the cap. 
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Tl»e ):trw have ahe* planted explosive soap. Ar. ex- 
plosive or incendiary charge is melded to represent a 
bar of bath soap. The word ‘‘fvoxy” is embossed on on< 
side, and “Procter and (Iambic*' on the other. A primer 
is located in a recess on cine side of the charge. The 
Aussie* reporting this didn’t make clear just how the 
charge was rigged for ignition, but most likely a pull- 
type friction igniter is used to cause an explosion if the 
soap bar is picked up. 

These booby traps can all be easily neutralized by 
finding the wife or cord connected to the igniter. Cut 
this cord and then the dummy soap, tube, or can inav 
be moved without danger. 

SOUVENIR HUNTERS BEV/ARE 

Tile sword of a Jap officer looks tine on a Peoria mantle- 
piece. Hut the soldier who picks one up on the battle- 
Held may never get bark to Peoria. The Japs, knowing 
our iiking lor souvenirs, make a habit of using their 
swords or other jscrsonal equipment as booby-trap bait. 

in many eases the booby-trapped equipment is still 
attached to the IkkIv of a dc.nl jap— -his wrist watch, lor 
example, still running. Hut a pull igniter and explosive 
charge arc also attached. 
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Or tlic equipment tnay lx scattered carelessly a* though 
abandoned in flight or lost during an actum. In one .trea 
our troops came ujxm sandbag* liilrd with pictures of 
geisha girls and odds ami ends of lap crtjuitHYient. Un- 
derneath the <vou\ enirs ir. each bag were -1 « 5 pounds 
of explosive provided with a pull igniter and detonator. 
'l"hc trap were easily neutralized b) locating and draw- 
ing out or cutting out the igniter. 

The laps on Saipan often carried their personal l**- 
(Cs>ioi^s in .1 >ock, siiil American soldiers overrunning a 



Jap bivouac area got used to picking up these socks and 
shaking out the souvenirs. Now and again, instead of 
chop sticks, a Jap flag, and ten-yen notes, a sock would 
contain a U. S. hand gmmlc with the safety pin pulled. 

An American stall sergeant on laivtc found a fap pistol 
on thr ground. He was an old hand: suspicious of a 
jxNihv trap he tied a string to the pistol and \m\\cd it 
fmm a distance. When there was no explosion. he claimed 
the pistol as a souvenir. Later or., wh. n he "tapped the 
cocking piece the weapon exploded* blowing «»ll Ins Hand. 
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A majority o i the large number of jap planes captured 
intact or* LVIchu were l»ob)- trapped with either anti- 
per vonucl mines Of grtnrufes. In spite of warnings issued 
by Intelligence personnel, several souvenir hunters were 
killed and the planes — very valuable tor intelligence pur- 
pose* —were demolished, ‘i he vunc thing ius Lrtqucndy 
happened in the case of other captured materiel. 

Common article* which the laps converted into booby 
!rjp> early in the war included pipes, fountain pens. liasli- 
lighis, and umbrellas. 



MORE PULL-TYPE TRAPS 

( >thei jap pull-type booby traps use monar shell*, ar- 
tillrry shells, or various improvised explosive charges. 

In Burma, the Japs used wooden boxes. about to inches 
long, j* inches wide, and H inches deep, filled with jkw- 
sibly 5 pounds of picric acid explosive. The boxes were 
lilted with pull type igniters, with the pull string red to a 
potential souvenir or other object. Small sandbags were 
sometimes substituted for the wooden boxer. 
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The elm It lug ikm oh t ion device shown on this page 
has been encountered in larvtr, Saipan, Ok maw a. and 
Burma. The bag, containing just over a (juorttr pound of 
explosive, was equipped with a pull igniter. shun delay, 
and detonator. Colored white, light blue. <»r pink, the 
lugs averaged about S incites iong and V ; inches wide, 
a handy size tor l xxiby- trapping almost any object. 




One ti'ay the cloth-bag demolition . jh It u u J t< 
booby trap a plane . 
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Ghcn lime, tht fjpt a Hi uite.rv* inutby trap l hen uuid l>!(x %<. t rftUery *hifi< tilth pull fuses are used here. 



A *Upcf-M tuple pull- 1% jh; Imp um.iI by the laps consists, 
or iron spikes tj|»cd around .t charge of dynamite that 
contains a pull igniter. They have also improvised booby 
traps Siy connecting ijjniir.i's to caves of ammunition and 
dynamite placed along the titles of roads. 

A Jap light machine gun was found with a wire at- 
tached to the cocking handle and connected to a British- 
pattern pull switch. From this an instantaneous fuse 
led to a buried British mine. 



An obstacle was booby tvap)«ed by tying together two 
75 mm dulls and imbedding a primer-cap in the nose 
of one shell. A pull siting r.ui (font the primer to the 
olntaclc* st> that anyone taking down the obstacle would 
spring the trap. The |aj>s usually place two such Imoby 
traps at each road block or obstacle, dine same method 
was used in Burma to booby-trap sacks of rice. 

In the Katewa area of Burma, coconuts were found 
that had beer, cut in half, emptied of their meat, filled 



»viih picric acid, and insiicd together again. Ihili-ivpe 
igniters were inserted for attachment to stationary ohirett. 
Merely kicking or knocking the coconuts about was 
enough to explode the boobs trap. 

Retreating Jap troops m northern Luzon booby-trapped 
abandoned stacks of ammunition so ingeniously that 
the traps were discos rred only at the price of several 
fives. In a typical trap, 90 eases of 50-nim grenades and 
small-arms ammunition svcrc neatly stacked six cases high 
*vithin a revetment cut into the side of a hiit. This reset- 
meat was large enough only for the munitions. Entrance 
and cnciielcmcnt sveren't possible on the ground level, 
and inspection could be mask only at one end and from 
above. Seen from the rnilutikim-nt. llic site resembled 
a poor attempt at concealing .1 pillbox, Loose dirt, tss'igs, 
and gras'- were thrown on top of roof conststing of tsvo 
sheets of corrugated iron and a plywood door from a 
nearby house. This apparent casual mss of preparation 
was a deliberate plant. 

Fastened beneath the tool to long branches svcrc six 
pull-type friction igniteis fixed in box-ty|»e mires. These 
mines su re placed directly on top of the Macks ot muni- 
tions and carried tlu entire weight of the roof. Any nr- 
tempt to move any (ronton of the na>t would almost 
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certainly puli at least one oi the igniters, Jiiuiutc thi 
picric acid contents of the box mine, and initiate ex 
plosion oi the ammunition. 

In the same area one of these mines was wrapped in a 
camouflage net that entirely concealed it. and set in an 
empty wooden box. Anyone unrolling the net would 
undoubtedly pull the igniter. 

PRESSURE-RELEASE TRAPS 

I Peking suitable igniters, the }sps have not made much 
use* of booby traps that function on pressure release. 
They have, however, improvised a few such traps from 
available materi.it, including captured equipment. 

In one cast an American Si -min mortar shell, 'ashed 
to a plank, was laid on top of a British hand grenade 
a* to maintain pressure on the grenade fuze. Any move* 
aunt of the plank, which was sc: across the entrance to 
a dugout. would have exploded the grenade. which in 
turn was intended to explode the mortar shell. 

TRAPS SET WITH TRIP WIRES 

Like all other armies, the |3|" make wide use of trip 
wires in vetting booby traps. Particularly in the junp’c, 





•>’ nt pie trip’ wire trovhy trap using two lap hand grenades. 

Tht trip wires are normally htJtU n by und< r growth. 

trip wires may lx expected across tracks leading to laj 
positions These wires may operate ritlicr when they’re 
cut or when they're pulled out of position. Some of the 
Jap trip-wire trap* :ire very clumsily i!« vised, but other* 
arc cleverly constructed and craftily concealed. The crip 
wire may set oil a warning device rather than a booby 
trap. But in either ease, taut wires should not be cut, 
ami dark wires should not be pulled. 

With trip wires the laps again use tlieir awn hand 
grenades extensively. A light string may l>c (Kissed be- 
tween two rriv% straddling a trail, with a gren >d< at 
each end. A man passing down the trail breaks the string, 
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dropping (lu* grenades tuzc-forcmou onto flat rock> placed 
underneath them. Or a grenade may be enclosed in a 
75*mm luxe can with i!ic striker down and both inserted 
ill an artillery she!! case. The fuze can is supported 
within the shell ease hv a pin, which is tied to the trip 
wire. The far end of the wire it attached to a spring, 
weight, nr clastic sttek. to make sure the pin is with- 
drawn when the wire is tripped. For greater effect, 
plastic explosives may he packed into the extra space in 
tile fuze can. 

'litis same method may be used with hollow bamboo 
sticks about a feet long in place ol shell eases. These 
traps can be neutralized quickly by cutting the trip wires, 
removing the grenades, and replacing the safety pins. In- 
vestigate both ends o* the trip wire before you cut it, 
however, to be <urc you know exactly what kind of trap 
you arc dealing with. 

British Mark 1 ami No. 5b hand grenades hate also 
figured fairly extensively in Jap trip-wire booby traps. 
In a recent engagement in Burma, the Japs used booby 
train on an unusually large scale in an attempt to block 
the approach to a center of resistance. More than tty: 
Isooby trajw were set in a iunglc covered area too ytnfo 
wide and zoo yards long on a high and narrow ridge. 



All of these traps were matte with British No. 36 grenade*. 
I wo nictliods were used. 

In «»nc method, a tin can w:lh Give end and a part 
of the tick* cut away was tied to the trip wire. A grcnasle, 
with safety pin removed,, wav pi. tied in lire can so that 
irs release handle was held fast. 

"Hie grenade and cast were place <3 either on the ground 
or in a tree. Pulling the trip wire would draw the 
can away from ilu grenade and free the release handle, 
detonating the grenade. 

The second method was to place a grenade, with 
safety pin pulled, in tree fork so th.it the release kindle 
was held down !>y a branch. A string attached to the 
grenade was placet! as a trip wire. When the string wav 
tripped, tlx grenade fell out <•!' the tree fork, the handle 
was released, ami the grenade exploded. The win's used 
in rigging these U*»b> traps were strung loose in the 
heavy undergrowth or attached to long vines and creep- 
ers. Ordinary telephone wire w.*s um» 1 ;«ir trip wires 
with no attempt to improve on the camouflage afforded 
by the dense vegetation. 

In the Arakan, along the coast of Burma, the Japs used 
a small prefabricated booby-trap device. It was \crv 
simply constructed ami intended to lx used with a trip 
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Two UHt'yi the Japanese «>r ihitish hand grenades in 
trip-airs booby traps. 






wire. The container Jor die explosive charge looked 
like an ordinary round tin can, 4V2 by incites, ami 
probably contained picric arid, Thi firing mechanism, 
a null igniter, protruded from the middle of the side 
of the can. 

Another prefabricated charge, this one made of wood, 
consisted of a strong box. -H hj 70 by 12 inches, filled with 
explosive. This was normally equipped with two igniter 
assemblies to which trip wires could lx: attached. 

Other fap trip-wire booby traps have used Bangalore 
torpedoes 3S die explosive charge. The lap tor f v<!o con- 
sists ot an explosive charge placed in a piece of ordinary 
iron pipe, 2 inches in dianruttcr and p> inches long, with 
a cap on each end. It can i»c further identified bv a red 
ring painted ament! the pipe. The torpedo normally 
explodes after a delay of 6 to 7 seconds, but this delay 
may lx eliminated when it is set as a booby trap. A trip 
wire c.in easily be ikd to the braided cord connected with 
the friction igniter in one end ot the pipe. 

ELECTRICAL TRAPS 

An easy boohy trap to set is the electrical one. Any 
vehicle, searchlight, generator, light circuit, or other elec- 
trical gear can lx- rigged $0 that the current will detonate 
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an explosive charge. Before an> captured jap equipment 
is handled, it should be examined for electrical as weil as 
mechanical booby traps. 

On Kiskrt in the Aleutians our troops found several 
examples of lap electrical booby traps. In one building 
the pick up arm of a phonograph had been rigged so 
that if the arm had Ixcn moved to play a record a circuit 
would have been closed to an electrical detonator, ex- 
ploding a charge beneath the floor of the building. In 
another building a radio had been packed with TNT, 
read) to explode when the switch wav turned on. 

At an air-ground radio command post captured on 
Saipan, iivc charges. cjcIi consisting ot ten small blocks 
of picric acid a firing device, were connected in 
series with the transmitter so as to explode if the trans- 
mitter were energized. A sixth charge of the same com- 
position was connected with a trip wire covering the 
entrance ot the tent, ami a seventh was connected to a 
idle just outside the tent. 

*l*he |aps have also used a bamboo contact switch re- 
sembling a clothespin for constructing electrical btx>by 
traps. Single wires arc run .dong the outer edges of 
the separate halves ol the sawed-oul bamboo stick, and 



m* and bolt contacts arc screwed imo the ends. The 
" ires are connected from the contact points to a dry cdl 
battery and a charge of explosives. Two such booby traps 
were found on Kfska. l*>th under boards at the entrances 
to caves, piaccd so that the weight of a person stepping 
on the S'oard would bend the sections ot the bamboo 
Mkk together and clow the den r teal circuit. In or.e 
trap the explosive charge consisted of two sake (rice 




iloobytrjppcd , buried charge of 50 aircraft bomb* « vn- 
furted for electrical ignition by a delay switch. 
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beer) iwtlcs tilled wnh loose picric acid and placed inside 
.1 uoflwi vhcl! case. In the other, the explosive was a 
metal-covered block of picric acid »vcijjl!iii” about i 

pounds. Jilcctric blasting caps were used as initiators to 
wt oft the charges. 

A brie! search w ill usually reveal the wiring for dee 
tricai ooobv traps. l):KOORcitiiig or cutting all dee* 
irtca; leads will neutralise die traps. 

DELAY TRAPS 

Retreating Japs may leave behind booby traps set ter 
delayed <h ton.it ion. In buildings thev have used a trap 
constructed of two 75-01111 shells tied togetlur with an 
igniter imbedded in the now ul one shell. The shells 
are placed on an inclined Iviard with a slum pull string 
attached to the top e » the board. A wire threaded il.ro ugh 
a shell case rilled vvnh acid paste supports the shells. 
W hen the acid cats through the wire, the shells slide 
down the inclined board, and the tension on the pull 
string operates the igniter. Delay it. such tin improvised 
mcchaniMn cart l^c varied by the diameter and material 
of the supjwrt wire or by the concentration of the acid. 

Another delay trap, sketched on this page, was found 



on an airfield in the Southwest Pacific. The explore 
charge consisted of fifty ^y>pi>»nd aerial bombs set no$e- 
dovvtl in a ground {fit covered hy a galvanized iron plate 
and camouflaged with tufts of grass. Planted with the 
bombs were two separate 20-pound lx»ostef enarges. each 
wired with two electric detonating caps, hired elec- 
trically, this mine could be detonated either by a cl 01 k 
mechanism or bv a booby switch. V^tres were run r<»m 
the detonating caj» through a hattcrv to the time ctock 
arid to the galvanized iron cover, which, wncii move<l, 
would activate the hoobv switch. 1 his switch consisted 
of a stick thrust through a hole in tin plate. Exposed 
wire* leading to the detonators were fixed to the stick 
* i ik lies above and below the plate. Lifting or dc pressing 
the iron plate would cause the wires to touch the plate 
and close the circuit. The clock switch, which could be 
jet for any time up to 2 , hours, would otherwise event 
»j.;llv close the circuit. Ik>vh the clock and the battery 
were buried in tin cotstainr rs, 

INCENDIARY TRAPS 

Among the surprise packages the laps leave behind 
when they vacate an area may be various type* of in- 
cendiary booby trap*. 



An ordinary bottle may contain separate portions of 
benzine and sulfuric acid, with potassium chlorate and 
some other substance as the stopper. If such a bottle is 
shaken or tipped over, tl.c sulluric acid comes into ci«n 
tact with the mixture in the stopper and causes a small 
explosion and ignition of the hcn/.inc. 

A bamboo cylinder niav be converted into an incen- 
diary hoobv trap by inserting a tulic containing layers 
of kefOM ne. cotton, glycerine, and probably nitric ac d. 
This mixture will ignite niter a certain length of time or 
when the uilx- i> shaken or disturbed. The actual con- 
tents m incendiary traps of this sort left by retreating 
Japs have not keen fully determined. 

Another Jap device, which may be used either as a 
lioobv trap or dcraoiition device, looks like a grvcmsh- 
hiack celluloid cigar ease. Hirer tubes arc formed bv tnc 
corrugated of the lx*lv. I he middle tube contains 

tlic firing mechanism, while the outsuk tubes contain an 
incendiary mixture. 'Hm mechanism appears to be de- 
signed for use as an ignition device for inflammable 
material. The vanW is true of other demolition devices 
leu behind by the laps in retreat. Most of them, however, 
arc capblc oi causing fatal injury »o anyone letting them 

oil. 
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THIS JAP SOLDIER WAS SMART. 

SUT PKC JOE DOAKES WAS SMARTER. . . 
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